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You Get a Bigger 


Telephone Package 
Than Ever Before 


Wares you buy telephone service 
you buy a great big package of 
convenience, safety, happiness and 
achievement all wrapped into one. 
More minutes in the day. More 
things done, more easily. 

You buy contacts with people 
—a quick, dependable, econom- 
ical way of keeping in touch with 
almost everybody, everywhere. 


You now get a bigger package 
than ever because there are more 
telephones than ever. 

In the three years since the war, 
we've added nearly 9,000,000 new 
Bell telephones —an increase 
of 40%. 

Many of these new telephones 
are right in your city, town or 
neighborhood. They are friends, 


relatives, neighbors, doctors, 
nurses, stores, offices: a larger 
world within your reach. The value 
of your own telephone has in- 
creased because you can call so 
many more people — and so many 
more can call you. 

It’s a big package, this telephone 
package, and it keeps on getting 
bigger day by day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Management, a Hazardous Profession 


He earns a salary of $50,000, and when 
he finishes paying state and Federal in- 
come taxes he has about $20,000 left. He 
spent about 4 weeks in an expensive 
hospital last year in an effort to rid 
himself of an ulcer. Stockholders demand 
higher dividends, labor wants a bigger 
cut of his company’s total income. Con- 
sumers are kicking about high prices. He 
works about 10 hours daily at the office— 
no overtime pay for him. He is in his 
middle fifties and is no longer a good in- 
surance risk. The burdens of top man- 


agement have become too much for many 
men, and certainly too much for what 
most of them have left after taxes. The 
problem of top management is so great 
that many corporate futures are threat- 
ened because there are not enough strong, 
able, healthy men of ability to go around. 
AmeriIcAN Business has assigned a staff 
man to spend a year finding out every- 
thing he can about top-management men 
who have licked their jobs without 
sacrificing their health. First report will 
appear in our October issue. 
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Never shoots his 
mouth off about 


Salorles 


E THINK you will be interested 

in the qualifications of a most un- 
usual payroll specialist. 
You can depend upon him never to tell 
other members of your organization 
the amount of each one’s salary check. 
You can depend upon him to get your 
payroll out on time. 
You don’t have.to worry about payroll 
errors—because he checks all his work 
by bank standards. 
You can rely on him to complete your 
government payroll forms—and the 
reports for your accounting dept. 
This specialist (The Recording and 
Statistical Corporation) will do your 
payroll work on high-speed alphabetic 
and numeric tabulating machines. He 
will call for, and deliver, your payroll 
work. 
FREE! Send for “Payroll Service,” a 
booklet which describes this remark- 
able service in detail. 

These services, too 

The Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration (established 40 years ago) 
will tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers ... and 
statistical reports of most every type. 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHKAGO © BOSTON @ £ODETROIT 
MONTREAL e TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Questions Book Review 
To the Editor: 

The book review which appeared in the 
May 1948 issue of AmericAN Business 
strikes us as somewhat unfair, in view 
of certain facts concerning the author's 
background. 

Inasmuch as Philip W. Jones has been 
associated with the Hilton Hotels Cor- 
poration for only a brief period of time, 
it seems unfair to him and to his book, 
Practical Job Evaluation, to permit a 
reviewer's dissatisfaction with Hilton 
Hotels’ service to color his treatment of 
an important new book in the industrial 
relations field. Practical Job Evaluation 
was completed prior to the time Mr. Jones 
became associated with Hilton Hotels 
and is based entirely on the author's 
experience as a management engineer for 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company = and 
other industrial coneerns, and as_ the 
head of his own firm of industrial rela- 
tions consultants. 

Mr. Jones feels, as we do, that the re- 
view in question hits somewhat below the 
belt. We would appreciate any action 
you might feel inclined to take leading 
toward a correction of the unfortunate 
impression which we are afraid the re- 
view has created in the minds of your 
readers. Would it be possible to have 
the book reviewed again, this time on its 
own merits?—Goopwin A. DiLieN, ad- 
ve rtising and sales department, John 
Wiley § Sons, Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 


Mr. Ditten: The review said that Mr. 
Jones’ book appears “to be thoughtfully 
and carefully written.” 





Author Identification 


To the Editor: 


Who is Robert L. Heilbroner, or Wells 
Norris, or any other person “by-lining” 
articles in your magazine? 

I raise this question not for direct 
answers, but to suggest to you that sub- 
scribers could use your articles in more 
ways if they could say to their sub- 
ordinates and associates “Here is an 
article by a man who has umteen suc- 
cessful years of experience in filing. He 
says do it this way. He ought to know 
what he is talking about.” That is much 
better psychology than “Here is an 
article that sounds good but I don't 
know whether I can consider it authori- 
tative or not. I wonder whether we can 
try it or not. I wish I knew the writer's 
background, then I could decide if his 
idea ought to be tried.” 

What about this?—S. Srromsere, cer- 
tified public accountant, Stromberg and 


Associates, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Mr. Strromperc: Those are some good 
questions you ask in your letter of June 
28, 1948. I am attaching a clipping about 
Mr. Heilbroner. His father established 
the famed firm of Weber and Heilbroner, 
a chain of New York City men’s stores. 
Mr. Wells Norris is a member of our 
editorial staff. He reports what others 
say and think, and reports the experience 
of different companies, and does not ex- 
press his own opinion. You may consider 
any article in American Business, which 
is a report on what some company has 
done, as being authoritative to this extent 

it is a carefully written report of the 
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facts as given to us by the man or com- 
pany officer we interview. 


Articles Are Challenges 
l'o the Editor: 


Our companies subscribe to American 
Business, and I had seen the article on 
page 28 of the June issue prior to receipt 
of the complimentary copy mentioned in 
your letter of June 28. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Whitmore, I ap- 
preciate getting the personal copy, and 
I shall place it with other mementoes of 
my year as NOMA president. 

Be assured that your report on 
NOMA’s International Conference and 
other references you make to NOMA do 
much to lift the spirit of office managers. 
In many instances, I think your articles 
on office management problems are chal- 
lenges to many office-management-minded 
people. And a challenge is good when it 
causes us to raise our sights and try to 
move up the level of the office manager's 
job.— K. B. Witterr, vice president, 
Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Reprints and Extra Copies 


lo the Editor: 

There are a number of items on which 
I would like your consideration and I 
will list them in numerical order for your 
convenience. 

1. Permission to reprint the article, 
“A Doctor Looks at Executive Deaths.” 
We will also need a copy of the article 
since I do not find the July issue at hand. 

2. A copy of the booklet, “Color, De- 
sign and Function in Planning the 
Modern Office” by Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company. 

3. Leaflet about the new, modern 
Hush-A-Phone. 

1. 15 copies of “Small Town Store 
Keeps Business at Home.” We would 
ask for permission to reprint this article 
except that we would like to have the 
pictures as well as the story. 

5. Address of the Management Control 
Charts Company so that we may contact 
them concerning their changeable organi- 
zation chart. 

If there is any charge for the above 
please let me know. 

Your cooperation will be greatly ap- 
preciated.—D. J. Parsons, executive and 
training services manager, Aldens, Ince., 
Chicago 7, Lil. 

Mr. Parsons: We rounded up the in- 
formation and sent it along. 


Wants a Denominator 


To the Editor: 

We are wondering if there is a machine 
for denominating cash paygells. We 
would like to put the amounts for each 
employee into a machine and compute 
the number of bills and coins mechani- 
cally.—C. W. Watpron, accounting de- 
partment, Crouse Hinds Company, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Watpron: We understand there is 
such a machine, and we will let you know 
iS soon as we locate it. 
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Nicur watchmen can guard buildings. 


Steel vaults can protect valuables. 

Insurance can cover losses. 

But one thing too few businesses pro- 
tect themselves against is—stolen time! 
“Time stealers’” can cost companies 
thousands of dollars every year. 

Take the matter of check reconcile- 
ment, for instance. Some firms spend 
days—even weeks—to reconcile checks 
every month. Yet there’s no need for 
employees to thumb through great 
batches of checks. 

With McBee Keysort, checks can be 
reconciled with 50°35 to 80°35 more effi- 
ciency. It eliminates many laborious 
steps in sorting, checking, adding and 
inter-filing. What's more, any clerk can 
handle the entire operation with hard], 


WANTED 





more than a half hour's training. 

So if your accounting department is 
“all thumbs” when it comes to check 
reconcilement, call the McBee man near 
you. He'll be glad to give you a con- 
vincing demonstration, Or write us. 


t 


KEYSORT CHECKS save countless man-hours 
every month by increasing the efficiency of check 
reconcilement 5S to 80°. Why not discover 
how this Keysort Method can be adapted to your 
business to help you save time and mone, 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT— THE MARGINALLY PUNCHED CARD 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 








18 haat in action ! 


Youll relax... and ease through more work with the 
quieter “93” electric adding machine. Youll enjoy cush- 
ioned power ... almost makes you think your office is 
by the side of a rippling stream. Tension is lessened, 


even when the cry is “Rush, rush!” 


And work flows rapidly, thanks to streamlined action. 
With longer motor bars and the famous 10-key touch 
control keyboard, you add, subtract, multiply . . . 
swiftly, softly, smoothly. Here's new ease, new 


speed, a new thrill in figure work. 


Totaling invoices, preparing payrolls, han- 
dling statistics or whatever your prob- 
lem, our local representative will show 

you how to finish faster, with the 


new “93”. Phone him today. 


POSITINELY | ox 
NO 
FISHING 


\- 


CUSHIONED POWER: 
Built-in steel cushions reduce noise and 
vibration, lessen strain, insure smoother 


operation and longer life. 


STREAMLINED ACTION: 


Longer, light-touch motor bars and com- 
pact 10-key keyboard eliminate finger 
groping, speed every operation, Com- 


pletely electrified. 


FREE BOOKLET: 

Write today for “Ripples of Sound’ 
Remington Rand, Dept. AB-S. 

Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





electric adding machine 
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Sewell Avery, embattled board 
chairman of Montgomery Ward, 
seems to have consolidated his 
position and power there. Changes 
in the corporate bylaws, reduc- 
tion of the number of directors, 
and election of directors who sup- 
ported him—all these factors seem 
to indicate that he is to continue 
as head of the organization for as 
long as he desires. We said in this 
department in June that we were 
putting considerable salt on the 
rumors that he was on the way 
out. In fact, we said that he would 
probably stay, presidents or vice 
presidents notwithstanding. Mean- 
while another vice president has 
resigned. Robert S. Smith, former- 
ly treasurer and also a board mem- 
ber, resigned on July 29. He was 
the eighth member of the group of 
top officers and directors to leave 
the company recently. The mem- 
bership of the Montgomery Ward 
Alumni Association continues to 
grow, and it is reported that one 
member has written to other mem- 
hers suggesting that the continued 
growth may warrant leasing of 
Soldiers Field in Chicago for the 
next meeting! 


John L. McCaffrey, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company presi- 
dent, says that we may be ap- 
proaching a big buyers’ strike. He 
believes that the public lacks funds 
to buy at current high prices and 
will, before very long, refuse to 
put the money on the barrel head. 
International Harvester experi- 
mented last year with price reduc- 
tions in the hope that others would 
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follow, but has since been forced to 
make some upward price adjust- 
ments. General Electric also at- 
tempted to starta price reduction 
wave by lowering some of its 
prices, but met with the same dis- 
couragement encountered by In- 
ternational Harvester Company. 
Looks as if we must wait until we 
are forced to reduce prices the 


hard way. 


Tennessee Eastman Corpo 
ration is using large space ads in 
an attempt to clarify the confused 
situation concerning two types 
of rayon. Rayon made from re- 
generated cellulose is a completely 
different type of product from 
rayon made from ester of cellulose. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
has ruled that both types be called 
rayon, despite the fact that the 
two products behave in an entirely 
different way under certain condi- 
tions. Eastman wants to eall the 
cellulose ester type Estron, which 
seems wholly sensible. But the 
Federal Trade Commission, long 
accustomed to dictatorial prac- 
tices, still rules that the product 
should be called rayon, even 
though the term only adds to the 
confusion of millions of consumers 
whom the FTC is supposed to 


protect. 


Government Meddling 
continues on a_ colossal scale. 
Arkansas Power and Light Com- 
pany’s experience is an example of 
the conflict of authority which 
makes business a continuous head- 
ache. The Arkansas Public Serv- 


ice Commission ordered the power 
company to keep books on a cer- 
tain basis. The Federal Power 
Commission decreed that the com- 
pany should use another system of 
accounting. Meanwhile the com- 
pany is left holding the bag, and 
only a court action may finally 
determine how the company shall 
keep its books. We doubt if the 
lawmakers ever intended that the 
various commissions should wield 
the power they now assume. And 
every time some Government au- 
thority makes a speech he is likely 
to demand more power. About all 
that President Truman _ talks 
about these days is additional 
power. We would like to know how 
much power Government officials 


really want. 


Black Markets in automobiles 
continue to rage. Here’s a report 
from a reader. “Just visited a 
small town, where a dealer has 
built a $70,000 showroom. This 
dealer, it is claimed by local 
people, has not delivered more than 
3 or 4 cars locally since the war. 
His entire allotment, except these 
3 or + cars, has gone on the black 
market in nearby cities.” His 
profits average $1,000 per car, 
our informant claims. On _ the 
strength of his new building, the 
factory increased his allotment by 
35 cars a year. Which means if his 
profits are as high as his would-be 
customers and neighbors think, he 
will pay for half his building in the 
next 12 months. Our readers say 
that the townspeople are up in 
arms about his refusal to sell them 
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When I left Rutherford’s, it was still 
raining pretty hard. So I decided to 
make some calls in the building. 

The first place I wentin had Feragile 
Specialties Co. on the door, one-room 
office, shabby and bare. . . not enough 
in it for a small fire sale. Not even if 
you threw in Miss Whoozis—I never 
did learn her name. Aside from big 
brown eyes like a cocker spaniel’s, she 
was just another girl salesmen forget. 
And Heaven help me—she lisped! 

‘“Mither Feragile ith out. What ith 
it, pleathe?”’ 

I figured a sale in that place as likely 
as finding a pearl ina fable d’hote oyster. 
But practice never hurt anybody. So I 
uncovered the RH and went into theact. 

“Oh—a pothtage meter. Thath the 
machine that printh pothtage, ithn’t it?” 

I did it by the book, checked over 
all the advantages . . . the convenience 
of postage always available in the 


Pst NEY-BOWES FOS(tA 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2155 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


meter, protected from loss, theft or 
damage . . . showed her how easy it was 
to print a stamp for any amount, for 
any kind of mail right on the envelope, 
with a dated postmark—and have the 
envelope flap sealed at the same time 
..-how the meter did its own accounting 
... Stressed the ease and speed of meter 
mailing . . . instead of keeping loose 
stamps on hand, licking and sticking 
.-- pointed out how metered mail saved 
time in the postoffice because it didn’t 
require postmarking and cancelling... 


IL, was the full treatment—just as 
if she was The National Amalgamated 
with 4,000 branch offices. | must say 
the girl was a good listener. 

“Thankth very much. I'll tell Mither 
Feragile,”” she says, and goes back to 
beating the Underwood. 

Just like that! So I picked up my 
marbles and got out. It had stopped 


1G Meter 


raining and there was a really warm 
prospect in the next block. 


Wit, the next Monday morning 
you could have shot me for a rug! In 
the mail comes a requisition for one 
RH Model from Feragile Specialties 
Co. Signed Franklin F. Feragile, Pres. 
. .. She certainly must have told him! 

When I make delivery of that meter, 
with it is going my sincerest apologies 
to Miss Whoozis—plus a flock of 
flowers from the fldssiest florist in 
town! And from now on, small offices 
will not be passed over lightly by me 
. . . If you stop to think about it— 
nobody appreciates a postage meter 
more than the girl in a one-girl office! 


Wruatever KIND ofan office yoursis, 
there’sa Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter forit! Callorwrite for 
illustrated booklet. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada, 
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his new cars, and are especially 
furious at the factory. One man in 
the small community says he hopes 
we get a trust-busting president. 
With business giving so much lip 
service to preserving free enter- 
prise, it might be better if business 
talked less about preserving pri- 
vate enterprise and did a little 
more about the problem. 


Decentralization continues 
apace. Recently the Chance Vought 
Aircraft Company began moving 
its plant from a city in Connecti- 
cut to Dallas, Texas. Purpose of 
the move is to get its production 
away heavily 
trialized districts of New England, 


from the indus- 
where atomic bombs would most 
likely be directed by enemies in 
case of war. National Industrial 
Conference Board recently ques- 
tioned 148 companies about de- 
centralization and found that 28 
per cent had definite plans for 
dispersal of production. More than 
half of these companies also report 
that they are already decentral- 
ized. Another factor that is speed- 
ing decentralization is the increase 
in transportation costs. 


New Buildings for business 
are going up at a rapid rate. 
Many others are planned. Check 
these points on your plans for a 
new building. Has the architect 
allowed enough storage space? Is 
there provision for a vault? Are 
freight elevators of — sufficient 
capacity? Can you eliminate some 
of the high maintenance costs so 
often incurred by some types of 
building materials? For every sug- 
gested item, inquire deeply into 
maintenance costs. Can ramps re- 
place stairs in some cases? Have 
anything which 
rates? 


you overlooked 
might 
Have you provided enough space 
for meetings? What provision has 


reduce insurance 


been made for possible expansion? 
Will your new building arouse the 
ire of neighbors because you have 
provided no place for parking em- 
ployee automobiles? Where are 
your employees going to eat lunch? 
Is good transportation close by? 
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Leonor Loree, a former presi- 


dent of Kansas City Southern, 
was a great railroad man who 
threw away many years of work 
rather than tell a lie. He dreamed 
of a merger of the Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri Kansas and 
Texas, and Cotton Belt. At a hear- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Mr. Loree was asked, 
“Do you propose to abandon any 
trackage if you are granted per- 
mission to proceed with this 
merger?” Mr. Loree’s answer was, 
“T have said in the past that there 
are about 10,000 miles of track in 
this country which should be 
abandoned. About 75 per cent of 
this trackage is in the Southwest.” 
This statement caused an uproar. 
Every newspaper, chamber of com- 


official in the 


visions of 


merce, and town 


whole territory had 
trackage being abandoned to the 
town they represented. Such an 
uproar was raised that the com- 
mission refused permission to 
merge the three lines. It also re- 
quired Mr. Loree to unload some 
of his holdings. When an associate 
asked why he did not dodge this 
dangerous question, Mr. Loree re- 
plied, “I have never told a lie on 
the witness stand in my entire 
career and I am too old to start 
now.” American businessmen are 
much more honest than the public 


believes them to be. 


Presidents who were salesmen is 
the subject of a second article in 
this issue. While our list is by no 
means complete we think it shows 
how important sales experience 
really is. The young man who 
takes up selling today is writing 
the first coupon on a ticket which 
may lead, in due time, to the 
presidency of his company. If the 
young salesman has a good educa- 
better. For 
example, there is L. C. Stowell, 
president of Underwood Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Stowell was educated at 


tion, so much the 


Harvard, went on the road as a 
cracker and biscuit salesman for 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine 
Biscuit, Inc. Later he was made 
sales manager of the Dictaphone 


now 





Corporation, then president. What 
he did at Dictaphone led to his 


‘selection as the man to take over 


some of the responsibilities of 
P. D. Wagoner, who had seen the 
company through the merger of 
Elliott 


Sundstrand and had built it to its 


Underwood, Fisher, and 
outstanding position. Mr. Stowell 
came to Underwood as a vice presi- 
dent, was later made president, 
and Mr. Wagoner continues as 
board chairman. We have no doubt 
that there is never a day on which 
Mr. Stowell does not draw on his 
experience as a salesman in the 
management of the great Under- 


wood enterprise, 


Order Backlogs are « thing of 
the past in many industries. Some 
industries which were accepting 
orders 6 months ago for “delivery 
in about a year,” are now making 
deliveries. While the 
people talk of the 


2 vears, 


immediate 
automobile 
shortage lasting another 
we think automobiles, barring raw 
material shortages on a_ large 
scale, will be reasonably plentiful 
much earlier than 2 years. If one 
or two more makes of automobiles 
go on a quick-delivery basis, the 
lots offering new-used cars will 
take a quick beating and by dump- 
ing their stocks of 1947-1948 cars 
the backlogs of manufacturers will 
quickly disappear. Statistically it 
may be certain that there is a 2- 


year shortage of automobiles 
ahead, but people, whom. statis- 
ticians seldom consider, have a 
way of upsetting the best projec- 
tions of figures. We counted the 
used cars at stations at various 
towns during a recent afternoon 
train ride. At every station there 
were just about as many new cars 


as old ones. Recently we have been 


checking parked cars in_ block 
after block in Rochester, St. Louis, 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and many small towns 


and the percentage of new cars is 
amazingly high. We think the pipe 
lines are filling up. Come back at 
us with this prediction this time a 
year from now and see if we are 


right or wrong. 









When orders are received at Freeman, master name and address cards are pulled from the tub files and are collated with 
unit cards punched from the order. Continuous-form shipping orders are tabulated, and shoes will be packed from them 


Control Reports to Aid 
Top Management 





Fast, 


accurate reporting of inventory, 


sales, and 


other records enables management at Freeman Shoe 


Company to plan production, cut costs, and save 
time. The key was to mechanize accounting system 





By Ws Vorris 


RESIDENT H. T. 
Shoe 


Cary of 
Freeman Corporation, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, recently needed 
figures on the New York sales of 
a new wingtip style shoe. A few 
later records 


minutes complete 


8 


were available, with comparisons 
of sales of similar models during 
the same time last year. 

If he had asked for the sales 
record of a particular salesman 
during a week in January of this 


year, it would have been just as 


accessible. If he had wanted the 
number of pairs of shoes in stock 
of one or more particular styles, 
the figures could be found in a few 
minutes. If he had needed produc- 
tion lists planned for the com- 
pany’s plants the next day, they 
would have been on his desk almost 
immediately. 

Any of these records, as well as 
inventory, payroll, accounts pay- 
able, and other records, are «l- 
ways on hand at Freeman Shoe. 
They are kept up to date in 
Kardex files, which in turn «are 
possible through the use of a 
punched card system that utilizes 
Remington Rand tabulating equip- 
ment to the fullest extent. 
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To understand 
such a system has provided ac- 


clearly how 


curate accounting and production 
controls at Freeman Shoe, one 
first must get some idea of the 


complexities of the shoe business. 


Freeman has a total payroll of 
1.400. It produces about 8,000 
pairs of shoes a day in its three, 


plants, and these shoes are made 
in 400 different styles. There are 
180 size and width combinations. 
The company’s 40 salesmen sell 
to 5,600 dealers and are paid 12 
different commission rates. In ad- 
dition, Freeman has a_ retail 
organization that requires sepa- 
rate accounting methods. 

On top of all this, the shoe busi- 
ness is seasonal, and it is difficult 
to anticipate consumer likes and 
dislikes enough in advance to keep 
employees on the job every work- 
ing day of the year. 

But with its mechanized tabulat- 
ing system, Freeman Shoe has 
solved its accounting problems and 
turns out various records with 
such speed and accuracy that at 
first glance such efficiency appears 
These a 


virtually impossible. 


ports assist almost every depart- 


When a punched card is inaccurate, this verifying ma- 
chine automatically identifies it from the other cards 
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Management Reports 
Inventory Control 


Production Planning 


Payroll Records 





This System Is Used for: 


Salesmen’s Statements 


Sales Records 
Accounts Payable 
Tax Records 

Cost of Sales 


Writing Vouchers 








ment and include order-writing, 
billing, order analysis and can 
cellations, back-order writing and 
Daily 


daily billing summary, daily and 


control. order analyses, 
monthly sales analyses by cus- 
tomer, style, and size are other 
records produced by the tabulat- 
These 


together with stock records, ac- 


ing department. reports, 
counts payable, and payroll ree 
ords, are routine business. with 
Freeman’s streamlined accounting 
system. 

Freeman 


Going even further, 


produces a daily inventory of the 


exact number of pairs in stock on 
approximately 30,000 units. 

The secret of Freeman’s 
smooth-running system is its 
mechanization with the tabulating 
machines and Kardex files. Tabu- 
lating machines assemble the facts 
of transactions with hundreds of 
customers, and the Kardex files 
show how best to use these facts 
to make a profit. 

Actual 
often seems relatively simple. For 


use of the machines 
example, they are used to print 
continuous-form shipping orders 


(Continued on page 32) 


Daily order analyses, monthly sales reports, payroll 
checks, and inventory records are all tabulated here 
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Intlation—Where Does 
It Go From Here? 





Present conditions indicate that inflation, which has 
hit the middle classes hardest, will continue for the 
next few months at least. But it does not yet appear 
that there will be a plummeting of prices as in 1920 





By, Robot < , * 


Economist, Stein, Hall & Company 


INCE the end of 1939 we have 

been suffering from inflation at 
an average rate of 6 per cent a 
year compounded annually. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months the rise has 
been nearer 10 per cent; in terms 
of wholesale prices the 1939 dol- 
lar is now worth slightly less than 
fifty cents. Although rising prices 
have spelled inventory profits, they 
have also meant that business has 
had to operate in an atmosphere 
of continual uncertainty. At what 
asked 


themselves, will prices collapse ? 


point, businessmen have 

Like all inflations, this inflation 
pias not affected every sector of 
the nation equally. As usual, the 
middle classes have felt the im- 
pact of the soaring cost of living 
most keenly, and favored sections 
of the wage earners have most im- 
proved their position. Surprising- 
lv, many of the nation’s executives 
inflation’s 


are numbered among 


casualties, and not among. its 
profiteers. 

In an_ interesting table, the 
National City Bank letter for July 
illustrates the relative gain and 
loss among various groups. After 
adjusting for increased taxes, the 

‘results in terms of take-home pay 


are: 
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Exrent tro Witicu A Person Is Berrer 


Or Worst Orr Titan 1x 1930 
1001930 Living Standard 


1930 1947 
Coal Miner 100 191 
Textile 100 139 
Automobile Worker .. LOO 132 
Printer 100 105 
Railway 100 122 
Railway Executive .... 100 78 
Teacher 100 109 
Congressman 100 74 
Penrisioner 100 65 
Bondholder 100 38 
Small Stockholder 100 79 
Well-to-do Stockholder 100 58 
Wealthy Stockholder... 100 31 


Increased taxes have certainly 
influenced the relative decline in the 
position of stockholders and bond- 
holders. But with inflation averag- 
ing 6 per cent per annum and 
Government bonds returning 214 
per cent, the cards are stacked 
against the investor in the income 
vs. cost-of-living race. Remember, 
too, the stock market averages for 
1947 were lower than for 1930. 

What of the outlook for the 
future? When commodities cracked 
during February many thought 
that we had reached a point similar 
to the crisis of 1920 when whole- 
sale prices tobogganed downward. 
But after a two-point drop in the 


cost-of-living index, prices turned 


around again, and the upward 
march was resumed in full force. Is 
there an end to inflation in sigh: : 

Long-range economic prophesy 
is always risky in view of the un- 
foreseeable events which may at 
fect the economic scene. And yet 
an assessment of the forces at 
work in the economy today leads 
to the following conclusions about 
the future of prices: 

Inflation is not vet overcon 
and will continue (at a diminishing 
rate) for the next several months 
at least. 

We are due for a realignment ot 
prices—a more balanced agricu 
tural-industrial price relationship. 

From present indications it does 
not seem as if we will experience 
major price readjustment down 
ward as we did in 1920. 

Why do these conclusions se 
warranted? 

Looking at the industrial scene. 
there are obviously mixed infla 
tionary and deflationary trends at 
work. But the deflationary trends 
are not very dramatic; they are ot 
a long-run nature, and their impact 
will not be quickly realized. Pe: 
haps most important is the prob- 
able lower level of farm prices. It 
our promised bumper crops. sc 
their way safely through the sun- 
mer, we should have an agricul- 
tural price level 10 or even 20 per 
cent lower by fall. Distant futures 
for corn and wheat are already at 
or below parity levels and barring 
a catastrophe, by harvest time if 
is likely that cash prices will have 
declined to these levels also. Thuis 
in turn will mean lower meat prices 
and lower prices for those indus 
trial products manufactured from 
farm commodities. 

A second slow price-reducing 


factor at work is the continuing 
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Extent to Which a Person Is Better or 
Worse Off Than in 1930 


100 = 1930 Living Standard 


Coal Miner 

Textile Worker 
Automobile Worker 
Printer 

Railway Worker 
Railway Executive 
Teacher 
Congressman 
Pensioner 
Bondholder 

Small Stockholder 
Well-to-do Stockholder 
Wealthy Stockholder 


1930 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


“Ak 





Certain classes of wage earners have most improved their relative positions through the rising cost of living. In 1947 the 
coal miner was almost twice as well off as he was in 1930, but the railway executive's position was 25 per cent lower 


rise in labor productivity as more 
and better machinery is put in 
place and as our war-dislocated 
labor force gets “shaken down” 
into top efficiency in its peacetime 
employment. This same rise in pro- 
ductivity is affecting world market 
prices, too; indirectly this will 
stimulate our own price reductions. 

But for the shorter run, these 
healthy trends toward lower price 
levels are apt to be more than 
counterbalanced by strong imme- 
diate pressures on costs. Wage 
rates—already double their 1939 
level—have been given another 
boost by the third round of wage 
increases. There are still shortages 
of supply for basic industrial com- 
modities—steel and oil, to mention 
only two—which give rise to gray 
markets and = disproportionate 
profits for some. 


The general consensus — holds 
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that these upward pressures ar 
irresistible in the short run. As a 
result it is generally anticipated 
that by mid-1949 prices will be 
another 5 to 10 per cent over pre 
vailing levels. Housing, autos, coal, 
clothes—in fact, almost all items 
which absorb the consumer’s dol- 
lar—will, however reluctantly, 
have to be marked up to pass along 
the higher costs of doing business. 
The long-run forces which are 
making for a lower level of prices 
are temporarily outweighed by the 
factors of higher labor costs and 
continued scarcities. 

Meanwhile, the economy is seek- 
ing to re-establish a balance be- 
tween its agricultural and indus- 
trial price levels. Looking again at 
the 1939 dollar, we see that it has 
two values: In the consumer goods 
field it is worth about 60 per cent 


of its former self; in the agricul- 


tural markets it has shrunk to less 
than 40 per cent of its prewar 
value. Fortunately, the world 
shortage of foodstuffs which com- 
pelled us to export huge quantities 
of grains is now largely alleviated. 
Belatedly we are bringing our agri- 
cultural price levels down (and our 
industrial price levels up) to a 
point at which a dollar will again 
be worth about the same in each 
of these two great divisions of our 
economy. It would be healthier if 
this readjustment would be made 
by a downward adjustment of 
agricultural prices alone; but the 
inflationary forces we have men- 
tioned will probably cause the bal- 
ance to be affected somewhere in 
between. 

But there is still the fear that 
we must go through a drastic 
shake-up, similar to the one which 


Continued on page 30) 
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Can a Camera Make Over 
The Clothing Business? 





To answer this big question, ‘‘American Business’”’ 
had a staff member stand for his portrait, and the suit 
made from these photographs was shown to manufac- 
turers to get their reaction to PhotoMetric tailoring 








The finished PhotoMetric suit has good lines and appears to be a comfortable 
fit. Several manufacturers were favorably impressed but one reacted differently 


HEN some newspapers an 
magazines recently carri 
stories and pictures about the n 
PhotoMetric method of measurin 
men’s suits, a lot of interest in th) 
clothing business was stimulate: 
Some 500 executives were phot: 
graphed for sample suits in Ney 
York, and excellent fits were r 
ported. But to the average mai 
in the office, PhotoMetric was a 
newfangled trick of using a camera 
and mirrors instead of tapes to 
measure a man. Whether a suit 
from this method would fit better 
than one tailored in the usual man 
ner was something he did not know. 
AMERICAN Business, in an effort 
to give an unbiased account of the 
PhotoMetric system and what 
clothing men think about it, de- 
cided to give an inside story—one 
told while inside one of these new 
suits. A staff member was sent to 
Richard Bennett Associates, Inc., 
and stood for his portrait, the first 
Chicago appointment for the firm. 
It should be pointed out that the 
staff member is not difficult to fit. 
A 6-foot, 165-pounder still in his 
twenties, he generally wears a 38 
long or 39 regular, and few altera 
tions are necessary. PhotoMetric, 
according to its inventor, Henry 
Booth, grandson of the founder of 
the Salvation Army, was designed 
with the odd-sized man in mind. 
With this camera-mirror combina 
tion, a retailer is supposed to b 
able to limit his inventory to regu 
lar sizes, using PhotoMetric for 
the man who is hard to fit. 
If PhotoMetric can fit the longs. 
the shorts, and the talls, however. 
it should be able to fit a regula 


just as well. 


At this initial fitting, so mu¢ 
time was consumed in getting t! 
tapes in place that a good tailo 
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could write down the necessary 
measurements in less time. The fit- 
ting, however, was for demonstra- 
tion purposes too, and naturally 
took longer. It might surprise a 
few people to learn that tapes are 
necessary. In fact, while they were 
being adjusted on the AMERICAN 
sustNEss staff member, one person 
asked what was the advantage of 
"hotoMetric, since tapes are used 
nd about as much time is taken as 
would be needed by a tailor. The 
nswer was that any salesman can 
make a fitting with PhotoMetric 
fter about 30 minutes of training, 
nd a customer doesn’t have to 
come back for alterations. Tailors 
at the factory work with the photo- 
graphs of the customer and are 
supposed to get the same fit they 
would by working with the indi- 
vidual himself. 

Tapes are used around the hips, 
waist, chest, neck, and over one 
shoulder. Salesmen take down none 
of the measurements, because they 
will be used by tailors at the fac- 
tory when the photographs are 
developed and the images pro- 
jected on a translucent screen. 

When the tapes are in place, the 
customer stands on a small plat- 
form, and an inseam measure is 
pulled into position. The salesman 
presses a button on the camera, 
developed by Eastman Kodak, and 
two speed lights on each side of 
the customer flash as the shutter 


opens. Another picture is taken 


with the coat on. The camera is 
not photographing the individual, 
but is filming four different reflec- 
tions of him. These reflections show 
overhead, side, front, and rear 
views of the customer and are made 
possible through strategically 
placed mirrors. 

One of PhotoMetric’s 


points is that experienced tailors 


selling 


are not required, and the equip- 
ment is said to rent for consider- 
ably less than the salary that 
would have to be paid to a good 
tailor. 

The entire fitting procedure re- 
quires only a few minutes, and 
when the two pictures are taken, 
all the customer has to do is have 
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This $65 suit was worn when pictures were made for tailoring the PhotoMetric 
suit. Bought from stock, it is too tight at the hips and bunches at the neck 


his $125 ready and wait three or 
four weeks for delivery of the suit. 

The exposed film goes to the 
factory, is developed, and the im 
ages are projected on a screen. The 
images are one-half lifesize, and 
tailors take the measurements from 
the screen and apply them to a cal- 
culator invented by the same man 
PhotoMetric. The 


measurements computed by this 


who invented 


device are used in the actual cut 
ting of the garment. 

In a little more than three weeks 
after the fitting, the American 
Business staff member received his 
suit. The right sleeve was half an 
inch too long, but was quickly al- 
tered by a Richard Bennett tailor. 
The suit seemed to be a perfect fit. 

To find out what experienced 
clothing men think about the suit, 
it was shown to several manufac- 
turers. Favorable comments in all 


cases would have been a_ terrific 
surprise, since ready-made cloth 
iers can hardly be expected to wax 
enthusiastic over something that 
could change their basic produe- 
tion routine. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, however, 
called PhotoMetric “a 
application to an old art.” He said 


scientific 


that the harder a man is to fit, the 
more applicable is the system. 
There is definitely a field for it, 
but Mr. Kestnbaum thinks that the 
problem might be, “How far can it 
be developed?” PhotoMetric, ac- 
cording to him, isn’t an improve- 
ment in actual measurements. 

Whether PhotoMetric will affect 
the business of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Mr. Kestnbaum thinks it is 
too early to say. 

A representative of a made-to- 


(Continued on page 38) 





Eleven Hundred Tenants 


Under One Root 





The world’s largest commercial building, Merchan- 
dise Mart in Chicago, knows how to keep its tenants 
happy. The waiting line of prospective tenants is 
so long that it would fill three additional stories 





2B, M. G. French 


HERE doesn’t have to be a bust 
after a boom,” is the creed of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, former am- 
bassador to Great Britain, now 
owner of the world’s largest com- 
mercial building, the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago. If the Gloomy 
Gus would go after business, in- 
stead of wailing because it doesn’t 
come looking for him as it did dur- 
ing wartime, he wouldn’t have any- 
thing to wail about, is Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s sentiment. 

The man who has amassed $110 
million in his lifetime isn’t theoriz- 
ing. The Mart is doing such an 
aggressive job for its tenants that 
although the United States Sav- 
ings Bond Division of the Treasury 
Department now needs only two 
and a half floors instead of the 
four and a half floors rented dur- 
ing the war years, the Mart has 
a “no vacancy” sign. Covering two 
city blocks, the 18-story building, 
with its 25-story tower, would need 
another three and a third floors to 
hold the business firms now waiting 
for space. The Toni Company of 
Chicago and St. Paul, one of the 
country’s leading manufacturers 
of home kits, 
recently bought by Gillette Safety 


permanent wave 
Razor Company, moved in on June 
‘1 and signed a long-term lease for 
one-seventh of a floor. Opening 
offices in the Mart completed the 
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transfer of the Toni general office 
staff from St. Paul. The research 
laboratory will also be shifted to 
Chicago, but the factory will re- 
main in St. Paul. 

Another newcomer is The Pull- 
man Company, which sold its own 
building and moved its 1,500 em- 
plovees into the Mart early this 
year. Space in the Mart Tower has 
been rented by Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors Corporation. 
Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of Warren, Ohio, makers of 
kitchen and laundry equipment, is 
one of thirteen firms that leased 
sales and display space around the 
first of May. 

In the words of the radio come- 
dian, “Everybody wants to get into 
the act.” Why? What is the Mart 
doing to keep its 1,100 tenants 
happy? 

One of the officials of the build- 
ing points out some of the services 
the Mart Probably — the 
most radical improvement is the 


offers. 


guided tours begun on March 15, 
which have attracted more than 
250 people each day. Before that 
public inspection was unheard of. 

Guides take visitors from the 
main lobby backstage to the load- 
ing platform to give them an idea 
of the huge shipments delivered to 
the Mart daily. A freight elevator 
brings visitors up to the display 


floors. The guide leads the grou 
into different exhibits and explains 
the latest products. Some of t] 
appliances are demonstrated, bu 
no prices can be quoted. The tour. 
which costs sixty cents, lasts abou 
one hour and fifteen minutes, and 
gives visitors a peek at what thei: 
hometown stores will soon have fo, 
them. Tours stop at displays lik 
A. H. Heisey & Company’s hand 
made glassware; Manning, Bow 
man & Company’s iron that “wags 
its tail” and waffle iron that bakes 
two waffles at once; Dunbar Furni 
ture Manufacturing Company's 
modern furniture, some of which is 
used in movie sets; and Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation’s 
Acorn stove with glass door in the 
oven to show “what’s cooking.” 
The majority of tourists are 
young couples honeymooning in 
Chicago, with the prospect of fur 
nishing their homes when they 
leave. The young women are ex- 
ceptionally brand-conscious. They 
recognize the pattern on glassware 
from ads they have read. They ask 
for brand-name furniture, talk 
about mixing traditional with mod 
ern furniture, ask how to clean the 
rugs on display, and drag young 
men (who are itching to get down 
to the men’s apparel floor) to see 
the latest appliances. Literature 
on display disappears into bulg- 
their 


Brides plan 


ing pockets. 
strategy to have these special 
items in their homes. Each wife's 
own ways and means committee 
flattery, cajolery, threats, tears, 
or logical argument, as the case 
may be—is set for action. When 
this merchandise appears on local 
dealers’ shelves, the planners will 
be first in line. 

Often the local dealers are pr 
pared for this demand before tl 
husbands are. Visitors to the Mart 
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the 


who take the tour register at the 
tour desk. Once a month the pub- 
lic relations department arranges 
a geographical list of people who 
have visited the Mart. These sheets 
are sent to Mart manufacturers’ 
dealers who add new names to their 
mailing lists. 

At the same time a publicity re- 
lease is mailed to each hometown 
paper, saying that Mr. and Mrs. 
(Consumer toured the Mart recent- 
lv. The squib mentions that latest 
products and ideas in home deco- 
ration are on exhibit in the Mart’s 
showrooms, previously closed to 
public inspection. 

One dealer, Porter’s Furniture 
Company in Racine, Wisconsin, 
hopped on the tour bandwagon by 
sending 36 charge customers to 
tour the Mart, paying all their ex- 
penses. The women, members of the 
Mygatts Women’s Club, came to 
Chicago in a chartered bus, took 
the tour, and had luncheon in the 
Merchants) and Manufacturers 
Club in the Mart. T. D. Gottlieb, 
president of Porter’s, summed it 
up: “People take a tour like that 
to be entertained. They look at it 
as a day’s outing—yet it is the 
subtlest type of merchandising. 
They can’t see that incredible show 
of goods without getting an ap- 
petite for it.” Proving Mr. Gott- 
lieb’s point, the leader of the club 
said, after the tour, “You certain- 
ly made us want everything. I’m 
not satisfied with anything I’ve got 
at home now.” 

While the tours are aimed at 
making Mrs. America take a long 
look at her present home and 
realize how new furnishings and 
appliances could make it more 
livable and easier to run, they have 
also prodded some of the Mart 
tenants into making their exhibits 
more attractive. 

When the tours were conceived, 
tenants were asked whether they 
wanted their displays included. 
Many tenants answered “Yes” 
right away, some declined, and a 
few didn’t answer. Of those that 
vere interested the Mart public re- 
lations office had to pick one manu- 


(Continued on page 42) 



















The Fostoria Glass Company sizes displays to fit retailers’ own departments. 
Guided tours take visitors through this and other showrooms throughout the 
Mart, giving them some idea of what their local stores will soon have in stock 





Raymond Loewy Associates designed this James Lees & Sons Company's air- 
conditioned room. (Below) Governor Dwight Green, Joseph P. Kennedy, Mart 
owner, and Mayor Martin Kennelly meet to discuss promotional aspects of tours 
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The office of Neil C. Hurley, Jr., Thor president, is on a corner and has almost unlimited visibility. Temperature of the 
room can be controlled separately from the other offices, and a special spotlight in the ceiling illuminates the desk area 


Executive Offices Are 
Moved trom Big City 





The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company left Chi- 
cago recently to move into executive offices of its new 
$1,500,000 buildings in Aurora. New offices feature 
a radiant heating system concealed in the floors 





XNECUTIVE offices in the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany’s new $1,500,000 buildings in 
Aurora, Illinois, were designed with 
the same care that would be given 
a new Thor portable tool. 
Replacing the general offices in 
Chicago, Thor’s new administra- 
. tion building at first glance is ar- 
resting because of its lavish use of 
Indiana 


sand-colored brick and 
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limestone, as well as for the two 
continuous rows of windows that 
run around three sides. Once inside, 
the attraction is the lobby and ves- 
tibule finished in aluminum and 
flexwood with floors and stairway 
done in art marble. The ceiling is 
paneled in plaster, and illumina- 
tion comes from indirect cove 
lighting. 

Up the stairs with the alumi- 


num balustrade, the feature at- 


traction centers in the executive 
offices that were designed with a 
purpose, That purpose, of course, 
was to provide for increased eff- 
ciency through modern equipment 
and better working conditions. 
For example, one improvement 
in the offices is the radiant heating 
system that is concealed in the 
floor construction. These coils as 
sure warm feet in any weather, and 
anybody who has tried to work 
with cold feet can easily under- 
stand how efficiency would be in 
creased through this one feature. 
On the other hand, both air condi 
tioning and ventilation are com 
pletely thermostatically controlled 
Primary color in the genera! 
offices is gray, including the walls. 
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cabinets, desks, and chairs. These 
desks were manufactured by the 
All-Steel Equipment Company, 
il Aurora, and were styled to meet 


specific needs. Steel chairs to 
































mateh the desks were manufac- 


- tured by the Harter Corporation, 
— Sturgis, Michigan. Cabinets came 
from Lyon Metal Products, 
—- Aurora, 
The office of the president is at 
— the southwest corner of the build- These steel secretarial desks, manufactured by a local concern, have detachable 


wastebaskets concealed underneath. Walls, cabinets, desks, and chairs are gray 


ing, and the two corner walls are 
completely covered with windows. 
Walnut-paneled walls harmonize 
with apple-green carpets and lime- 
green draperies. Sofa and chairs 
are also in apple green with a link 
chain design on them. A ceiling il- 
lumination fixture spotlights the 
president’s desk. 

The office of the secretaries to 
the president and vice president 
has somewhat the same. color 
scheme as the president’s office, but 
with a feminine touch. Walls are 


















f the : ; 

ieee lime green and are matched with 
draperies that have a floral pat- 
tern against a lime background. 
The vice president’s office follows 
the same general design as the Another view of the president's office gives some idea of its size and comfort. 
president’s. The soft sofa, easy chairs, and small table make informal conferences a pleasure 
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The new administration building of the portable tool manufacturer covers 73,000 square feet and is said to be one of the 
most modern office buildings of its kind in the Midwest. The move consolidates Thor’s manufacturing and administration 
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Corporation Heads Who 





Succeeded by Selling 





These top executives who began as salesmen are among 
the group of 40 listed in last month’s ‘‘American Busi- 
ness.”’ High lights in their careers show an infinite 
capacity to sell and reveal strong leadership qualities 





F CHARLES LINDBERGH 

had not flown the Atlantic, Tom 
Braniff, president of Braniff Inter- 
national Airways, would probably 
be playing golf every day instead 
of controlling the flow of traffic 
along the arteries of his air line. 

He would be getting old grace- 
fully and wouldn’t have been in- 
cluded in the American BustNess 
list of 40 presidents who started as 
salesmen. The list was printed in 
the July issue along with interest- 
ing high lights in the lives of some 
of these executives. The carly ca- 
reers of these men reveal unusual 
ability and drive, and show that 
they were then developing the qual- 
ities of leadership so necessary in 


their jobs today. 


EDGAR B. JESSUP 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 
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Tom 


Braniff won’t grow old gracefully, 


No one can say that 


but as president of the air lines he 
may age a little faster than he 
would had he stuck to selling in- 
surance and playing golf. 

At the age of 16 young Tom’s 
independence came to the surface 
when his family moved to Okla- 
homa, leaving him in Kansas City 
to finish high school. He supported 
himself as a copy boy on the Kan- 
sas City Star before joining his 
family in Oklahoma City the fol- 
lowing year. After working a short 
time in his father’s insurance of- 
fice, he set out to sell insurance on 
his own in what is now Bridgeport, 
Oklahoma. For the first 3 months 


he slept anywhere, occasionally 





HILAND G. BATCHELLER 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 








finding a bed. On one of these rare 
nights, he was routed from bed ‘yy 
a burly drunk who emphasized })is 
words with a six-gun. 

When he was 18, Tom Braniff 
formed a partnership with a 40- 
year-old traveling salesman, Frank 
Merrill. Renting space in Ok) 
homa City at $4 a month, the u 
usual partnership began to solicit 
farm insurance. Their first vy: 
in business netted a profit of $400 

just enough to keep going. T'| 
following year their earnings 
doubled and continued to increas 
during the 15 years the partne: 
ship existed. 

In 1917 Frank Merrill retired 
from the partnership, and Tom 
Braniff moved on alone in the in 
surance business. The business con 
tinued to prosper and later was in 
corporated as Braniff Investment 
Company. 

Then Charles Lindbergh hopped 
the Atlantic and Branifi 
bought an airplane. Today he en 


Tom 
thusiastically reflects, “I’ve don 


little else but buy and pay for 


more airplanes ever since.” 


Fy 





DUDLEY W. FIGGIS 


American Can Company 
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EDWARD E. O’NEILL 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 


Five businessmen, — including 
‘om, bought the plane, and Paul 
Braniff, Tom’s brother, was the 
ilot. The idea was that the plane 
would be used for business or 
pleasure trips, but it turned out 
that each man wanted to use the 
plane at the same time to go in 
different directions. And so Tom 
Braniff and another man bought 
out the others and started an air 
line between Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. 

Since that time the air line has 
expanded in many directions and 
now Chicago and Lima, Peru, are 
less than a day apart by Braniff 
planes. 

With all these accomplishments 
behind him, it is no wonder that 
Tom Braniff is where he is today. 
Many men would have been content 
to settle down with a thriving in- 
surance business and play golf 
every Sunday, but not ‘Tom 
Braniff. He had the leadership 
qualities that made him stand out, 
and these qualities were easily dis- 
cerned in the early years of his life 
in frontier Oklahoma. 

One of the characteristics of 
these top executives who started as 
salesmen seems to be the ability to 
bridge any kind of crisis. Edgar 
Jessup, president of Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, is 
« good example. In 1934 he took 
over the presidency of Marchant 


nd a week later every bank in the 
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J. P. SPANG, JR. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


country closed. A bank in Oakland, 
California, held every penny of the 
company’s working capital. This 
crisis Was a staggering one but was 
tempered by the fact that Mar- 
chant had operated in the red for 
several years, and so there wasn’t 
much to lose. 

Mr. Jessup, 38 at the time, con 
centrated on production, sales, and 
development. He took salesmen off 
the payroll and increased their 
commission rates, and eliminated 
all but 2 of 40 models then in the 
Marchant catalog. He also stepped 
up development of the mechanism 
that is the foundation of the com 
pany’s Silent-Speed machine. 

Then in 1986 Marchant began 
paving common dividends and 
hasn’t missed a year since. Early 
in 1947 Mr. Jessup’s annual re 
port to stockholders showed the 
highest net income (after taxes) 
since the company was chartered 
in 1913. 

Knowing what to do at the right 
time was something Mr. Jessup 
had learned in his early selling 
days. At 22 he sold the first Mon- 
roe calculators on the West coast. 
Later he went over to the Sund- 
strand Adding Machine Company, 
and from there to Underwood El- 
liott Fisher, now Underwood Cor- 
poration. Then he was contacted 
by Marchant and in 1934 became 
its president, director, and general 


manager, 










THOMAS E. BRANIFF 


Braniff International Airways 





In the list of 40 presidents who 
started as salesmen, few of them 
did much selling in fields complete- 
ly unrelated to the ones they are 
now in. One of these few executives 
is J. P. 
Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
Mr. Spang went back to his old 
job at Swift & Company after 
World War I, but was offered jobs 


by two other companies that would 


Spang, Jr., president of 


pay him more than he was making. 

Undecided what to do, Mr. 
Spang asked the advice of a Swift 
executive. “Look here.” he was 
told, “vou’ve done the dirty work 
at Swift's; now you should be 
starting on your way up. If you go 
with some other company, you'll 
have the dirty work to do all over 
again and lose the value of what 
vou have already learned.” 

And so he stuck with Swift until 
1938 when he became executive vice 
president and member of the board 
at Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
Seventy-nine days later he was 
clected president. 

Mr. Spang went to Harvard, 
one of the 3 presidents in the 
list of 40 who were educated there. 
After Harvard he started out as a 
salesman for Swift at its Omaha 
plant. Fifteen years and 13 jobs 
later—all with the same company 

he was made vice president in 
charge of sales. The only break 
was his hitch in the Army. 


(Continued on page 44) 











How Can Big and Little 
Business Cooperate? 





Big business can help its small dealers by offering 


information on advertising, inventory control, credit 


and collection work, and on market research. The 


results in turn will bring more profits to all concerned 





By a Staff Whiter 


CCORDING to the Bureau of 

Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance, there are about 229,000 
manufacturing establishments in 
the United States. Of these, only 
about 46,000 employ more than 
100 workers. Less than a tenth 
that many, only about 4,200, em- 
ploy as many as 500 people. 
Whether a manufacturer who em- 
ploys 100, 500, 1,000, or 10,000 is 


. 


part of “big business” is a matter 
of opinion. The point is that small 
companies outnumber big ones 
many time over, even in manufac- 
turing. In all business, the contrast 
is even more apparent. Out of a to- 
tal of 2,254,000 businesses that 
collect taxes and report employ- 
ment on taxable payrolls, only 
about 80,000 employ as many as 
100 people. 

Big business, however defined, 
exists chiefly because of small busi- 
ness. Without the myriads of small 
businesses that serve it and which 
it in turn serves, big business 
could not exist. Many a small busi- 
ness is an important supplier of 
some big businesses. Many more 
small businesses are the distribu- 
tors of the products of big busi- 
nesses. It is clear that anyone who 
serves the true interests of small 
business serves the best interests of 
big business, all business, and the 
entire economy. As long as we re- 


20 


tain even a limited price system, 
since reversion to an economy in 
which prices perform their proper 
function seems too much to expect, 
the mutual dependence of large and 
small business can be expected to 
continue. This dependence creates 
a moral obligation of large busi- 
ness to help small business. This 
help should not be a “holding an 
umbrella over the inefficient” prop- 
osition. Rather, it should be a cal- 
culated program of helping small 
business help itself in ways that it 
cannot—or has not tried very hard 
to—help itself. 

There probably is not much dif- 
ference in the innate intelligence of 
large and small businesses’ execu- 
tives, clerks, and production work- 
ers. The big advantage big busi- 
ness has is that it has better facts 
as a basis for establishing and 
executing sound policies. Its man- 
agement men can and de use more 
facts and more dependable facts, 
because it has had both the means 
and the will to employ capable 
staff men in production, sales, fi- 
nance, advertising, accounting, 
sales promotion, market research, 
and many other specialties. This 
division of line and staff activities 
is beyond the means of most small 
businesses. Yet the need is greater 
in small businesses than it is in big 
businesses where it is taken for 


granted. Of course, a beginning 
being made through cooperati 
methods to supply the lack. 

It seems, however, that here 
an area in which big business: 
could take advantage of either 
vendor or a customer relationshi 
without infringement upon tl! 
freedom of the managers of sma 
businesses, to lend a helping han: 
In some industries, notably tl 
automotive industry, this has long 
been done over a wide area of ope: 
ations. In most other industries it 
is restricted only to advertising 
and merchandising cooperation 
distributors 


have long realized that goods ar 


Manufacturers and 


not really sold when dealers buy 
them. Only when the dealers resell 
them to ultimate consumers can 
they be considered really sold. 
Therefore, manufacturers and dis 
tributors have been active in trying 
to help retailers move goods 
through effective use of merchan 
dising helps and capitalization of 
national and cooperative advertis- 
ing. So far as it goes, this is good. 
Big business can do more. 

It can do many things to help 
its small business vendors. It can 
do more to help its small business 
intermediaries between it and its 
ultimate consumers. It can do thes« 
things which will be sketched brief- 
ly, not by organizing some commit- 
tee to help some group called 
“Small Business,” but by specific 
help to the vendors and customers 
of individual large companies. It 


added 


probably needs no more people. At 


needs no mechanism. It 
most, it needs just a little time o! 
some of its present staff members 

For purposes of illustration, tl 
following hypothetical situations 
will serve. The ZYX Corporatio: 


builds a line of products used b) 
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Little business uses many of the same 
methods and techniques as big busi- 
ness, the only difference being the size 
of the operation. The filing systems of 
two companies, illustrated here, are 
the same except that one is smaller. 
Many operations are exactly the same 


consumers who buy them at retail 
from small dealers who also handle 
other lines. Hence, the ZYX lines 
have not the importance to dealers 
that a franchised line of automo- 
biles has to an automobile dealer. 
To manufacture these products the 
ZYX Corporation buys compo- 
nents, maintenance materials, pro- 
duction equipment, and a variety 
of other things from small manu- 
facturers, mill supply houses, and 
other distributors. The obvious 
contact between the ZYX Cor- 
poration and its dealers is that of 
its own salesmen. They know the 
customers, and they have their con- 
fidence. Likewise, the buyers in the 
purchasing department are the ob- 
vious people to work with vendors, 
for they do that every day. 

Dealer A, who used to discount 
his bills, now pays on a net basis 
and sometimes lets invoices run 60 
or 90 days. The credit department 
understandably wants its money. 
Instead of following up the dealer 
by mail and/or through the sales- 
man and letting its efforts rest 
there, it might do something con- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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There are people in this country today who seem 
intent on creating friction between big and little 
business. This is silly. A big, prosperous country 
like ours must have big business. And little business 


and big business can work together for mutual profit 


if the demagogues will stop trying to promote fights 


between them. There are many ways in which they can 
help each other, and this report shows how big busi- 


ness and little business can lick similar problems 








Ask the Businessman 


Who Flies One 





Personal planes are being used by salesmen, manufac- 
turers, and other businessmen who have found that fly- 
ing saves traveling time and expenses. A busy executive 
can now get a private pilot’s license within 90 days 





By Charles A. Selby 


SELL 75 per cent of my list- 

ings from the cockpit of my 
personal plane,” said Frank Hart- 
man, a Denver real estate agent. 
“I complete business trips now in 
5 hours which used to require 214 
days by car. Thanks to my plane 
also, I now have real estate list- 
ings in 5 states. A recent maga- 


tate 


3 
bas 
‘ 





zine article about me and my 
plane brought a flood of inquiries 
about Western properties and the 
feasibility of flying over them when 
the writers came to Denver.” 

A manufacturer, Don Burch, 
who has 150 hours as a private 
pilot, flies his own plane over the 
entire United States and parts of 


Grover Kinney (left), president of a distributing service, and Steve Russell, Mon- 
itor Publications, get papers from Secretary Shirley Buell before making trip 
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Canada, completing trips in 2 
days which formerly required 5 
days. One such trip took him fro 
Denver to London, Ontario, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, St. Loui 
Des Moines, Houston, El Pas 
and back to Denver, a distance | 
air of 18,701 miles. Distance | 
car is 22,713 miles, or a saving | 
air of 4,012 miles. This busines 
man flies a two-place, 85-hors 
power model and averaged 41. 
gallons of gas per hour with a 
average ground speed of 92 miles 
per hour. In automobile terms, he 
averaged between 20 and 21 miles 
per gallon. His net savings in 
dollars and cents through the us 
of his plane over that of lis ca: 
was $380.98; money saved on 
hotel bills and meals was $203.00, 
or a net saving of $583.98. 

These businessmen, and other 
business and professional men who 
realize the utility from personal 
planes, would no more consider 
operating business without them 
than they would of disposing of 
other modern business tools, in 
cluding the telephone, dictaphones. 
and their automobiles. To them, 
personal planes are indispensable 
pieces of equipment. 

Since the Civil 
Authority has streamlined _ the 


Aeronautics 


private pilot’s curriculum, it is 
now relatively simple for the busy 
person to take up flying. Today, 
CAA doesn’t load down a prospec- 
tive pilot with dry, unimaginativ: 
books on meteorology, navigation, 
and Civil Air Regulations, and 
then subject him to a 75-question 
quiz on these studies. His “book 
learnin’ ” consists only of a study 
of CAR, and the successful passing 
of a 25-question examination 01 
that subject. That’s all. Thy 
balance of necessary ground schoo 
subjects is learned by the pilot 
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in the cockpit, sitting beside his 
instructor. If the 
pilot is willing to exert just a 


prospective 


little better-than-average effort 
toward getting his private pilot’s 
license, he can procure it within 
90 days. 

Because CAA has streamlined 
the private curriculum, the busy 
person can learn to fly while mak- 
ing business trips. That this prac- 
tical method of flight instruction 


was not taught years ago amazes 


everyone in the industry. 
Since the bulk of today’s flight 


training consists of cross-country 


— 


ing, the flight student is free to 
oose his point of destination. 


t us assume that while you are 


king instruction you wish to call 
on a customer in a distant city. 


r 


—_— 


gether, you and your flight in- 
structor will plot the trip on the 
sectional map, issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This, the 
plotting of your trip, is interest- 
ing, but only secondary to the 
fight itself. During this cross- 
country flight you will absorb 
practical navigational and meteor- 
ological facts which the pilots of 
yore learned the hard way, mostly 
from books. On this flight and 
similar ones, you will learn every- 
thing about these abstract sub- 
jects which you will ever need as 
a private pilot. In fact, you will be 
better equipped to fly  cross- 
country, and will have more of 
this experience than the com- 
mercial pilot of just a few years 
back. 

During the course of these busi- 
ness trips you can practice steep 
turns, stalls, precision turns, and 
any other flight test maneuvers 
which you will need to help you 
pass the CAA test at the end of 
35 hours solo time. You will have 
gained the invaluable experience 
of landing and taking off at dif- 
ferent fields, something that never 
fails to give the new pilot a thrill 
and a new sense of dominion. Be- 
cause these cross-country flights 
build up flying time quite rapidly, 
it is obvious that the student 
would soon have sufficient flying 
time to apply for his license. 
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Frank Hartman, Denver real estate agent, checks a sectional map before taking 
off to see one of his customers. He does most of his selling from the cockpit 


The American business and 
professional man is the first choice 
for flight students among fixed 
base operators who operate flying 
schools. This is so because the 
experienced businessman, or pro- 
fessional man, has proved his 
ability to think and plan, two very 
important ingredients necessary 
in learning to fly. Other requisites 
are alertness and stability which 
also have been proved by his suc- 
cess in business. If the prospective 
pilot possesses reasonably good 
health and is interested in getting 
his license in the 90 days referred 
to, it is possible. Even age is no 
barrier to getting the license. 
Senator Capper at the age of 80- 
plus began flving 2 vears ago; 
Starr 80-vear-old 
resident of a little mountain town 


Nelson, an 


in Western Colorado, flies as a 
William 


creator of the cub airplane bear- 


private pilot; Piper, 
ing his name is past 70, and he 
flies throughout the United States; 
a farmer, living in’ Eastern 
Colorado, flies himself and his wife 
any place their hearts desire. ... 
And they both are past 60 years. 

Practical, personal airplanes 
packed full of utility, are waiting 
to be flown away from the factory 
on the day your order arrives. 
They range in price from $1,940 
up to $13,750 for single-engine 
jobs. The cruising range of one of 
the two-place, 90-horsepower jobs 
is over 414 hours at a cruising 
speed of over 105 miles per hour. 
This speed may not sound very 
impressive, but when the pilot is 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Gummed Stickers Offer 


Mailing List Control 





The accuracy of a mechanical addressing system with 
the economy of using gummed stickers is possible in a 
plan of controlling mailing lists worked out by Bussey 
Products Company, a mail-order house in Chicago 





B, Donald S. Bussey 


64-page catalog may be an 
effective mail-order salesman. 
But it may prove very expensive. 
A mail-order house must use ex- 
treme caution in building up a 
mailing list. It is too easy to fall 
into sloppy methods and _ stress 
quantity rather than quality. 
There can be little question that 
the best mailing list consists of 
persons who have been customers 
at one time or another. But even 
here there is a danger. Customers 
who haven’t made purchases in a 
period of two or three years may 
be very poor prospects. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that customer lists 


be carefully weeded each year to 
make certain that non-buyers are 
still interested in receiving cata- 
logs. A return postcard serves ad- 
mirably for this purpose. 

The second-best names on any 
list are those persons who have re- 
quested catalogs in response to 
media advertising. It is safe to say 
that names of this kind may cost 
anywhere from five cents to five 
dollars. A good average figure is 
one dollar. So while these are good 
names, they are expensive. 

The third type of name is that 
person who may be considered a 
prospective customer and whose 





Blue Stickers 


1948 First catalog mail- 
ing 1948. 


1949 On blue return 
posteard in alpha- 
betical file for cat- 
alog solicitation in 


1951. 

1950 Filed for second 
catalog mailing in 
1951. 





Yellow Stickers 


Filed for second On_ pink return 
catalog mailing in 


1949. betical file for cat- 
alog solicitation in 
1950. 

First catalog mail- Filed for second 


ing in 1949. 


On yellow return 


Pink Stickers 


postcard in alpha- 


catalog mailing in 
1950. 


First catalog mail- 
ing in 1950. 


postcard in alpha- 
betical file for cat- 
alog solicitation in 
1952. 








Bussey Products controls its mailing list with a series of colored stickers that 
show when catalogs were mailed. Color scheme shifts each year, as shown here 
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name is obtained from a mailin» 
list of one type or another. If 
general mail-order catalog is i: 
volved, it is frequently unwise ev: 


to attempt this sort of mailing. I), 


however, a mailing piece offers 
merchandise of interest to a pa: 
ticular market, then it is often di: 


sirable to purchase or otherwis 


acquire mailing lists including 


names of persons who might rea 
sonably be expected to have som 
interest in the products offered 
But the all-important element in 
such a decision is that of control 
over the list. 

Control means a number of 
things. In the first place, duplica- 
tion of names must be avoided 
wherever possible. This duplica- 
tion may result from the fact that 
a particular person’s name may 
appear on more than one list. Also, 
it is very easy to send mailings to 
people who are old customers. In 
the case of magazine promotion 
there is little justification for 
checking prospective subscribers 
against current subscription lists, 
for the mailing cost is usually less 
than the clerical cost of checking 
names. But when a mail-order 
catalog is involved, the cost of 
duplication may be considerable. 

A second element of control re- 
quired is to eliminate bad ad- 
dresses. If only a single mailing is 
planned to a particular prospect, 
there is very little that can be 
done to provide this kind of con- 
trol. But if more than one mailing 


to 


is planned, it must be possible 
remove a person’s name from the 
mailing list if the catalog cannot 
be delivered at the given address 
In the case of a purchased list, 
credit is usually given if the num 
ber of bad addresses exceeds 4 
certain percentage. This credit is 
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lost if control of this type is not 
provided for in a mailing list. 

The third type of control, and 
in many ways the most important, 
is that which will establish the ef- 
fectiveness of any particular list 
or type of list. In other words, the 


system must provide an answer to 


the question, “How many cus- 
tomers were added to the master 
mailing list for each thousand 
catalogs sent to prospects?” 

It is often very easy to install a 
mailing system which will provide 
all these elements of control. There 
are numerous addressing machines 
available employing either an em- 
bossed metal plate or stencil for 
transfer of address from a master 
file to a mailing piece. On the other 
hand, the names can be typed di- 
rectly on mailing piece or on per- 
forated gummed stickers that are 
affixed to a catalog or envelope. 
The typing cost is approximately 
six mills per name. The clerical 
cost of fastening gummed stickers 
to a mailing piece is considerably 
higher than imprinting a person’s 
name from an embossed plate or 
stencil. 

The trouble with a 
sticker is that all control is lost. 
It is difficult to avoid excessive 
duplication, and even more difficult 


gummed 


to determine the effectiveness of a 
particular mailing. When stickers 
are typed in duplicate or triplicate 
for successive mailings, these prob- 
lems of control become even more 
acute, and often are unmanage- 
able. The problem has been, there- 
fore, to obtain the control inherent 
in a mechanical addressing system 
with the economy of using gummed 
stickers. One solution is that now 
used by the Bussey Products Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

As a matter of policy this mail- 
order house specializing in farm 
equipment considered it desirable 
to send two annual catalogs to 
prospective customers, and then 
ask the prospect whether he or she 
Wished to continue receiving the 
catalog. This method of catalog 
distribution with former customers 
had previously been tested, and a 
high pereentage of returns could 
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Pink Sheet 


Yellow Sheet 


Blue Sheet 


Letter Key 
Source of 
Mailing List 


Numerical Key 
Page Number 


Gummed stickers that control mailings are keyed to show source of lists and 
page number, permitting part of list to be tested before using it in its entirety 


be expected. Close to 40 per cent 
of all former customers solicited 
asked to be placed on the perma- 
nent mailing list after receiving 
two or more catalogs. It should be 
noted here that a mechanical ad- 
dressing system is employed for 
the master mailing list which in- 
cludes all customers, persons who 
request catalogs from media adver- 
tising, and all who specifically ask 
to be placed on the permanent 
mailing list. 
The system for mailing two 
catalogs and a follow-up solicita- 
tion employs perforated gummed 
stickers typed in triplicate, 33 
names to each page. The key to 
the system is color. Names are 
taken 
mailing list or from directories and 
typed on colored stickers ; for 1948 
the original is blue, the first carbon 


either from a_ purchased 


is yellow, and the second carbon is 
pink. After 


sticker is pasted on a pink double 


typing, the pink 


postcard and checked against the 
files for duplication. All duplicate 
names are checked against the blue 


and yellow sheets and are crossed 


out. The pages are numbered to 
facilitate locating the other 
stickers with the duplicated name. 
If the pink card is not a duplicate, 
it is filed alphabetically for mail- 
ing a 1950 catalog solicitation. 
The second step is to mail cata- 
logs to the list using the blue 
stickers. The yellow stickers are 
filed for mailing the 1949 catalog. 
In 1949 the 


shift. Any new lists will be typed 


color scheme will 
with the original impression on a 
yellow stock, the first carbon on 
pink stock and the second carbon 
on blue stock. At that time the 
blue stickers will be pasted to the 
blue postcard and checked against 
the files for duplication. Finally, 
in 1950 the color scheme will com- 
plete the cycle. The pink sheet of 
gummed stickers will be used for 
the original, blue sheets for the 
first carbon, and yellow sheets for 
the second carbon. These yellow 
stickers will be pasted on yellow 
postcards and checked against the 
file for duplication. The complete 
cycle is shown on opposite page. 


se 


(Continued on page 49) 








Dear Sir: 


To the Editor 
American Business 
4660 Ravenswood 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please heip us settle a controversy in our office. 


We are planning the purchase of a number of new desks, 
partly because of expansion, and partly because many 
of our old desks are obsolete and badly worn. Some 

of them are more than 30 years old. 


Some years back we standardized on a well-known make 
of 34- by 60-inch flat top, square leg desks for our 
general office. 


The manufacturer who produced these desks no longer 
makes a matching desk. His entire production is 
given over to the so-called "skid" desk, or island 
pedestal desk. His present product is only 29 inches 
high, and is 32 by 58 inches. 


We prefer to continue using the square leg desks, 
same size as in the past, although some members of 
our office staff think we ought to adopt the new 
island pedestal, legless, smaller, lower desks. 


Can you give us any information which will help? 


Yours very truly 











Wants Data on New 
Office Furniture 


HE letter reproduced on_ this 
page is fairly typical of in- 





Reader asks whether 
advantages of new office 
furniture are more im- 
portant than having an 
office where every desk is 
exactly uniform although 


cumbersome and obsolete 





quiries which come into the editor’s 
office frequently. We are reproduc- 
ing it, and attempting to answer 
it because we feel that it must be a 
fairly general problem. 

First point to consider is this. 
There are some manufacturers 
who are still making the 34- by 
60-inch square leg desks. Other 
manufacturers, believing them to 
discontinued 


be obsolete have 


manufacturing this type of desk 
for general office use. 

It should be pointed out that 
the change to lower, smaller, island 
pedestal desks came only after a 
long agitation, much of which 
originated with the large users of 
desks. 

Many individual manufacturers. 
as well as a group of manufac- 
turers working together did con- 
siderable research as early as 1945 


to determine what sort of desks 
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desk 


that 
and 
Tra 
hich 


Ss of 


OLD square leg desks were all right in their day, but to 
insist on keeping them, and buying new ones like them 
so that the office appears uniform seems to be little more 
than perpetuating the old and postponing the new 


were wanted by business after the 
war ended. At that time practi- 
cally the entire production of 
desks was going either to the 
Government, or to “prior claim- 
ants,” such as war plants, ship- 
vards, and other war industries. 

At this time the smaller, island 
pedestal desks were already being 
produced by some manufacturers ; 
it was a much-debated question in 
the industry whether to continue 
the old models, or to concentrate 
on production of newer models 
with many improvements. 

Users, both large and small, of 
office desks in every part of the 
country told investigators that 
improvements were considerably 
overdue in office furniture. Not a 
little sarcasm was aimed at the 
industry for its failure to be ag- 
gressive in product improvement. 
Users pointed out, time after 
time, to the investigators sent 
out to interview office executives, 
that there had been virtually no 
change in office furniture since the 
old full pedestal type desks had 
been supplanted by the so-called 
“sanitary desks,” which the 8-leg 
desks were called when they were 
introduced. 

Many complaints were regis- 
tered, chief of which was that with 
the high rents then prevailing, 
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and ‘which are now higher, desks 
were too large. Many of the 
country’s largest users complained 
bitterly that the 34- by 60-inch 
desks were needlessly large for the 
average clerical worker. It was 
shown that only men 6 feet or 
taller could reach to the = far 
corners of a 34- by 60-inch desk. 

One investigation involved the 
use of a booklet in which a number 
of desk designs were shown. The 
island pedestal desks were over- 
whelmingly preferred by users. 
Almost no one voted for the old 
stvle square leg desks. 

Partly on the basis of this in- 
vestigation, and partly because of 
requests from dealers, who echoed 
user preferences, some manufac- 
turers have discontinued the manu- 
facture of square leg desks. Yet 
there are still some users, like the 


one whose letter is quoted on the 


first page of this article, who 


want to continue using the square 
leg desk. They believe that it is a 
mistake not to continue standardi- 
zation; they want, above every- 
thing else, uniformity in their 
offices. 

Suppose we examine this idea 
for a moment. The new style desks, 
with island pedestals, lower height, 
round corners, no legs, and in 


some cases no center drawers, offer 


NEW desks, with island pedestals have many advan- 
tages. With more foot room, aisles can be narrower; 
smaller they quickly pay for themselves in rent saving. 
There is more drawer space, and other improvements 


many advantages over the old type 
desks. Some of these advantages 
are: 

1. Smaller sizes, save up to 15 
per cent in floor space. 

2. The island or “skid” pedestals 
facilitate cleaning. Instead of 
having to dodge eight legs, the 
cleaner has only two skids or 
mountings to interfere with sweep- 
ing or scrubbing. 

3. The island pedestal, where 
there are no legs flush with the 
edge of the desk, provides more 
foot room, permitting desks to be 
placed closer to each other. In 
other words, less aisle room is 
needed. 

4. Where center drawers are 
omitted less space is needed 
between desks, as it is not neces- 
sary to allow room for moving 
back the user’s chair when the 
center drawer is withdrawn. 

5. Without the high square legs, 
one more drawer in each pedestal 
is included, increasing the drawer 
space in each desk. 

6. Round corners tend to de- 
crease damage, to prevent ac- 
cidents to personnel, and, in the 
opinion of most people, improve 
appearance, 

7. Legless desks tend to de- 
crease office accidents. Tripping 


and bumping into desk legs is not 





too uncommon in most offices. 

8. The new low height — 29 
inches—is generally accepted to- 
day as more nearly correct than 
the old height of 3014 inches, 
which was standard (no one seems 
to know why) for many years. 
Nearly all island pedestal desks 
are adjustable in height. Since 
people vary in height it seems 
reasonable that desks should be 
adjustable. 

9. The smaller size tends to de- 
crease fatigue, for there is less 
long reaching in the day’s work. 

10. Executive furniture of simi- 
lar design is available from most 
manufacturers, enabling the user 
to match up an entire office with 
the same design furniture, yet 
giving each employee as well as 
top management the right type 
and size desk. 

Of course there are some office 
executives who say, “Yes, we 
admit all these advantages, but we 
cannot throw out our old desks 
and put in all new ones. Because 
we must replace or add desks on a 
piecemeal basis, we prefer to con- 
tinue to standardize on the old 
type square leg desks.” 

Is_ this 
standardization really important? 
What is to be gained by it? About 
the only reason for it, so far as we 


desire for complete 


can see is that it lends an air of 
absolute uniformity to an office— 
provided the standardization has 
been in effect for a long enough 
time to have filled the office with 
the same type of furniture. In 
many cases offices are equipped 
with a great hodgepodge of as- 
sorted types and sizes of desks, so 
that attempts to standardize seem 
futile. 

Even in an office which is com- 
pletely uniform, so far as furni- 
ture is concerned, it seems futile 
to sacrifice modern improvements 
just for the sake of uniformity. 
Uniformity is almost 
matter of appearance and the im- 
proved appearance of the new 


solely a 


desks seems well worth the sacrifice 
of absolute sameness in any office. 

There is another point too. 
Eventually all the manufacturers 
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will probably abandon the manu- 
facture of square leg desks; when 
this occurs users will be forced to 
accept island pedgstals, or have 
their furniture custom built. To 
delay the adoption of island 
pedestal desks is simply perpetuat- 
ing obsolescence. It further post- 
pones the day when the office can 
finally be modern. Almost no new 
offices are being furnished with 
square or round leg desks; the 
demand for island pedestals is al- 
most universal where new offices 
are built, or where a complete 
modernization job is undertaken. 

In the opinion of many office 
executives the new desks have ad- 
vantages which far outweigh the 
rather mythical or imagined ad- 
vantage of uniformity. With rents 
as high as they are today business 
is forced to ration space as fru- 
gally as possible. With wages as 
high as they are, and little or no 
hope of reduction, anything which 
can be saved in the way of reduc- 


ing fatigue, waste motion, and ef- 
fort is a decided advantage, much 
more important than when you 
could hire a_ first-rate 
rapher for $18 weekly. 
There is another point which 
seems to warrant abandonment of 


stenog- 


uniformity for more modern desks 
Office help can afford to pick and 
choose today. An old-fashioned 
office is known to repel some work 
ers; it is not uncommon today to 
hear a worker decline a job in a 
certain office because the office was 
gloomy, poorly furnished, or ob 
solete. The highest type worke: 
is attracted by this better, newer, 
more comfortable furniture. 

No matter what 
used to measure the advantages ot 


yardstick is 


the modern desks, it seems that 
they win hands down over the older 
square leg, larger area, higher 
desks. Whether that yardstick be 
comfort, appearance, efficiency, 
space saving, or safety, the new 


desks win. 





Oliver Is Ready for 


EGINNING its second century 
in the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery, The Oliver Corporation, 


Chicago, is preparing for a 
buyers 

One company executive said 
that the sellers’ market has all but 
expired. He 
catalog for illustration, saying 
that a check of the big book re- 
veals that virtually all items listed 
are now in supply. This same 


’ 


market. 


used a mail-order 


executive questioned the wisdom of 
huge expansion policies in Ameri- 
‘an industry because of labor 
shortages. New plants, he said, 
contribute to inflation since they 
simply bid for labor against exist- 
ing plants. 

This director of The Oliver Cor- 
poration, Mark A. Brown, also 
criticized the way General Motors 
settled its wage difficulties recently 
by linking wages to living costs. 
He said that the buying power of 


Buyers Market 


the individual must rise faster 
than the cost of his subsistence, in 
order to promote the traditional 
and constant American improve- 
ment in the standard of living. 

Another Oliver executive also 
mentioned buyers’ market as the 
company began its second hundred 
years in serving American agricul- 
ture. Merle S. Tucker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of distribution, 
said that Oliver is ready for the 
day when the farmer has a choice 
between what “we make and what 
our competitors make.” That is 
the day, Mr. Tucker said, when the 
competitive market will have ar- 
rived in full force. 

In preparing for this buyers’ 
market, Oliver introduced a new 
line of agricultural tools. In ad- 
dition, according to Mr. Tucker. 
the company’s channels of dis- 
tribution are being kept open and 
its personnel is very active. 
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PRWELTD FOR SALE | 


Ditto offers you a bargain in profits! Ditto actually costs 
you nothing—yields substantial savings in time and 
money—savings that repeat many times over, year 
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MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 

O Parts Order 

O Assembly Order 

O Purchase Order Receiving 
Systems 

O Payroll Systems, Account- 
ing Reports 

0 Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

0 Charts, Maps, Graphs, 
Drawings, etc. 

0 Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 


0 Order and Billing Systems 
0 Salesmen’s Bulletins 
0 Price Book Changes 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
0 Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Statements 
0 Trust Reports, Stock 
Transfers 
OC Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


0 Policy Card Records, 
Bulletins to Agents 

0 Reports, Statements & 
Abstracts 

0 Abstract of Claim 


after year. 


Ditto copies anything—typed, written, printed, or drawn. 
Its flexibility makes Ditto widely used for business sys- 
tems—payroll, production, order-billing, purchasing . . . 
hundreds of other uses. 


Firms in every line of business have attested to sensa- 
tional savings with Ditto. Check the list below—see 
where you can profit by adapting Ditto to fit your 
needs. Mail the coupon today! 


DITTO 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


D Requisition and Purchase 
Order Systems, Bid Re- 
quests 

D Accounting & Finance 
Statements 

0 Drawing & Sketches 


RAILROADS 


D Passing Car Reports, 
Operating Reports 

0 Car Interchange & Inter- 
line Exchange 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


0 Accounting and Financial 
Reports 

0 Sales and Stock Reports 

0 Ruled Forms, Bulletins, 
etc. 


CHAIN STORES 


0 Inventory Sheets 

0 Warehouse Order and 
Billing 

0 Price Lists and Changes 

D Advertising Layouts 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING 


0 Specifications, Bid 
Requests 

0 Drawings and Sketches 

0D Payroll 

0 Purchasing Receiving 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT OFF, 


2255 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING 


D Printing Orders 

0 Advertising and 
Circulation Statistics 

0 Advertising Presentations 

© Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS 


0 Bulletins to Members, 
Credit Inquiries 

0 Statements and Reports, 
House Organ 


MEAT PACKERS 


0 Order and Billing Systems 

0 Sales Bulletins and Price 
Lists 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


ACCOUNTANTS 

0 Profit and Loss State- 
ments 

0 Balance Sheets, Audit Re- 
ports 

0 Ruled Forms, Working 
Papers 

0 Income Tax Reports 


GOVERNMENTS 
0 Accounting Reports, Bid 
Requests 
0 Purchase Orders 
0 Engineering Drawings 
0 Charts and Graphs 
0D Specifications 
0) Material Lists 





Ditto, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Name 


Company 





oO eee 


2255 W. Harrison Street 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me further informa- 
tion on how I can make profits with Ditto in 
my business, as checked above. 


NG. nig Ge sda Rew enon chew eee we 
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Office Collection System 
For 





Puget Sound Power & Light Company, Seattle, has a 
collection plan that is extremely successful. Regular 
solicitations eliminate the problems that generally 
arise during those partings that are such sweet sorrow 





“FIFTH floor community 

fund” that takes care of office 
collections for departing em- 
ployees, for wedding presents, and 
similar occasions has been working 
Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company for 7 


satisfactorily at 


years. ; 

The plan came to light when an 
item in the April issue of 
AMERICAN Business mentioned a 
system worked out by Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company to _ handle 
such collections. The Seattle power 
company noticed the item and then 
sent details of its own plan to 
AMERICAN Business. 

Its plan is administered by a 
committee of two women and one 
man, each of whom serves 3 years. 
When the original committee was 
elected, the person receiving the 
largest number of votes served a 
3-year term, the next highest, a 


term of 2 years, and the third, 1. 


year. Thus a rotation plan al- 
ready started rotating, and every 
year a new member is elected. The 
committee member serving his or 
her last year acts as chairman of 
the group. Vacancies are filled by 
special elections. 

Committee officers must be paid- 
up members of the fund and must 
have completed not less than a 
year’s employment in one of the 
fifth floor departments. 

Funds for the plan are solicited 
by committee members. Contribu- 
tions are purely voluntary. It is 
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suggested that the maximum 
monthly contribution from each 
supervised employee not exceed 25 
cents, whereas supervisors can pay 
up to 50 cents. New employees 
aren’t solicited until they have 
been with the company for at least 
1 month. 

A “workable” fund is estimated 
at no less than $20 and not more 
than $50. 

In disbursement of the money, 
committee members are guided by 
certain general policies but have 
leeway to make whatever excep- 
tions seem necessary. This leeway 
apparently clears up the problem 


pecial Occasions 


that arises of giving a popular 
employee the same present as one 
given to a person everybody is 
happy to see leave. 

An employee must have worked 
at least a year in a fifth floor de- 
partment to get a gift upon leav- 
ing the company or being trans- 
ferred to another section. A per- 
son getting married will get a gift 
no matter what his service is, so 
long as he continues to work for 
the company. No gifts are ex- 
pected to cost more than $10, and 
committee members consider length: 
of service and other factors when 
making a purchase. 

Flowers, fruits, books, and 
figurines are gifts suggested at the 
illness or death of an employee 
and also on the occasion of the 
death of an immediate member of 
a fifth floor employee’s family. 
Here, too, exact amounts to be 
spent are left up to the judgment 
of committee members. 





Qne-Girl Fashion Show on Television 


ONE-GIRL fashion show is 
keeping men and women in 
Washington, D. C., close to their 


~ 


television sets around 7 o’clock — 


every evening. 

The show is one put on by the 
Hecht Company, a department 
store. An attractive model appears 
on the screen at 7 p.m., and be- 
hind her stands the National 
Capitol. Off to one side is a 
thermometer. 

The mercury reading represents 
the low point forecast for the fol- 
lowing day, as explained by an 
invisible announcer’s voice. The 
voice goes on with the rest of the 


forecast while the girl sidles over 
to the thermometer and raises the 
reading to the predicted high for 
the next day. (Her proximity 
might raise the temperature a 
little, but the mercury is actually 
raised manually.) 

The girl wears a creation thai 
is suitable to the predicted 
weather. The announcer describes 
it in detail. For instance, on a coo! 
day she might wear a tailored suit : 
on a hot day it might even be « 
bathing suit. No predictions have 
been made as to what the creation 
will be when the temperatur 
hovers around 95 degrees. 
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Executives say—”’... a treat to read” You'll Operators say—”’. . . a pleasure to 
say so yourself . . . when you see the results obtained process” This new paper was designed 
with Kodagraph Contact Paper. Because it has such great for use in present contact printers, for familiar 
contrast—was so carefully formulated to give the photocopying methods. What’s more, its 
utmost in legibility —let- wide latitude ends need 
ters, documents, forms, for split-second timing; 
drawings, all come out in 
crisp, sparkling, easy-to-read 
black-and-white. 





its great uniformity 
assures splendid results, 
sheet after sheet. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


Office managers add—”. .. a real economy” 
With Kodagraph Contact Paper, your office will enjoy 
true photocopying economy. The paper itself is inexpensive 
to buy and use... with costly, time-wasting trial-and- 
error exposure methods and resulting makeovers largely a 
thing of the past. Write for details. 





Mail coupon for FREE book 


Clerks say—’’. . . fine to file”’ 
Something else everyone likes about 
Kodagraph Contact Paper is the way it 
stays flat—won’t curl, buckle, or wrinkle 
during exposure, developing, mailing, or 
filing. This means easier, faster, more efficient 
handling —start to finish; fewer creased or 
spoiled prints; more compact, more 

orderly files. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “The Big New 

Plus”—your booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper 

and the other papers in the new Kodak line. I have 

CO direct process 0 blueprint C] contact printing equipment. 


Name 


Department___ y 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. Street —____ : - 


= > Kodak | 
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Control Reports to Aid Top Management 


(Continued from page 9) 


at the rate of 100 cards a minute. 
Most of the orders come in by 
mail and in one of three forms: 
Salesman’s order form, retail 
order form, and a mail-order form 
that comes from dealers. White 
original blanks are used in the 
book, with a pink one near the end. 
When Freeman receives one of 
these pink orders, it knows that it 
is time to send a new order book. 

These orders are checked by 
mail clerks to be sure the desired 
style and width are being manu- 
factured, and that sufficient in- 
formation is given concerning the 
order. If the order is incomplete, 
a card requesting additional in- 
formation is sent out, and the 
questionable parts of the order are 
held until complete information is 
received, 

The mail clerk enters the order 
number and commission rate on 
the order, as well as any special 
prices or commissions that may be 
required. Unit are key 
punched for each line of the order, 
and prepunched name and address 
cards are pulled from the tub 
files. The unit cards and name and 


cards 


Operators punch a unit card for each line of an order, and these cards will be 
collated with prepunched name and address cards to tabulate shipping orders 
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address cards are collated, and 
from them the alphabetical tabu- 
lator prints the continuous-form 
shipping orders. The credit de- 
partment clears the order, and it 
goes to the shipping department 
where the shoes are packed. The 
shipping order goes back to the 
tabulating department for prep- 
aration of invoices, which are 
usually sent out in the 
package carrying the shoes. In 
normal times the shoes and in- 
voices are shipped the same day 


same 


the order is received. 

When every item on the order 
isn’t in stock, back. orders are 
tabulated from the unit and name 
and address cards. These back 
orders will be filled as soon as shoes 
are available. 

Unit cards are tabulated for 
the daily order summary. Any 
cards that have already been in- 
ventoried are removed from the 
group, and sub cards, inventory, 
and damaged shoe cards are 
added to these detail cards. From 
these are tabulated the daily order 
inventory. Totals are entered in 
the Kardex files and on the stock 





control sheets, from which is com- 
piled the list of shoes to go into 
production each day. 

Summary cards that have been 
automatically punched from detail 
cards are used to produce a 
monthly sales analysis, cost of 
sales, and customer statistics. 

With Kardex, Freeman knows 
just how it stands with each cus- 
tomer. If the company is losing 
ground one month, a Graph-A- 
Matic control signal turns up a 
warning red flag, and the sales 
manager knows where his atten- 
tion is needed most. If it is doing 
better than the same time a year 
ago, a green signal charts the per- 
centage of gain. The visible margin 
shows what grades are being sol 
to each dealer. A green Kardex 
signal shows that the customer is 
buying the grade covered, but a 
red one shows that he cannot pur- 
chase the grade—generally be- 
cause it has been franchised to 
another dealer in the area. If 
there are no green or red signals, 
it indicates an opportunity to sell 
another grade to a dealer. 

Other colors are used to indicate 
sales. A blue Kardex signal tells 
during what month the last order 
in the current year was placed. If 
no sale has been made within the 
current year, the blue signal is re- 
placed by a black and white one. 
A different black and white signal 
indicates that the customer’s 
credit isn’t good, and he is left 
shoeless. 

With this visible margin show- 
ing colors in relative positions, it 
is a simple matter to scan a file 
and quickly spot a situation that 
needs attention. With each cari! 
is carried a 16-year (1935 to 1950 
inclusive) record of sales by grad 
in units, offering a long-term trend 
for use by various departments. 
Also carried with each card is a 
record of sales by grades in units 
with unit and dollar totals, per 
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No waste motion! No waste time! No rehandling of 
figures from start to finish! This Burroughs Calcu- 
lator is the only calculator that shows results of indi- 
vidual extensions and then remembers them to give 
automatic grand totals or net results. Find out how 
the Burroughs Calculator with exclusive “memory” 
dials saves 15% to 40% in calculating time for 
thousands of concerns. Find out how it can speed 
and simplify your invoicing, payroll and other 
calculating work. Call Burroughs. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 
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mitting comparisons by months. 

In its retail organization, Free- 
man makes effective use of punched 
cards to control inventories and 
to insure the prompt refilling of 
sizes sold. Such records also per- 
mit analyses of store sales. When 
a shipment is prepared for a store, 
a key punch operator makes a 
unit card to go into every shoe 
box, showing size, style, width, 
color, and store to which the ship- 
ment is going. The same operator 
punches a duplicate card for 
Freeman’s store inventory file. 

When these shoes are sold in the 
store, the punched cards are sent 
to the home office in Beloit as a 
sales report and inventory deduc- 
tion. The matching duplicate 
cards are removed from the file of 
pairs charged to that store and 
are used to tabulate analyses of 
sales by line, style, size, width, and 
color, and by clerks who made the 
sales. 

These records show which lines 
are fast moving and which are 
slow. When one line lags in an area 
and sells quickly in another, it is 
a simple matter to transfer the 
stock. With such records, Free- 
man knows what types and sizes 
of shoes a store needs each week, 
and can plan production. Store 
sales can be followed up with a 
letter, asking the customer if the 
shoes are giving satisfaction. 

Another department that puts 
the punched card system to good 
use is the accounts payable depart- 
ment. When vendors’ invoices are 
received, they are coded and sent 
to the tabulating department. A 
card is punched for each item on 
the invoice, and another is punched 
with the total of each account 
number on the invoice. The cards 
are verified and then filed until the 
end of the month. 

At the end of the month the 
vendor’s name is reproduced into 
all cards on the Multi-Control 
Reproducing Punch. The cards 
are sorted into groups for debits 
and credits for the company’s 
three plants, and each group is 
sorted by account number. Cards 
with account numbers tabulate the 
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bills payable recap, from which 
the bills payable ledger is posted. 
The cards without account num- 
bers are sorted with those that re- 
main after distribution cards are 
filed, and these are tabulated. 
Remittance advice is produced 
and from this tabulation the ac- 
counts payable department com- 
putes any discounts which may be 
taken. Cards are punched for 
these discounts and added to the 
cards that tabulated the remit- 
tance advice. The check register is 
then tabulated followed by the 
remittance advice and vouchers. 
After balancing, the checks are 
separated and mailed. 
Writing Freeman’s 
every other week is an operation 
that starts with the stock control 
department’s list of shoes to be 
produced during the day. When 
this list goes to the plant, piece- 
work tickets covering each opera- 
tion are included. As the workers 
finish each operation, they put 
tickets in an envelope and write on 
the outside the number of tickets, 
piece rate, and extension. The 
payroll department then enters 
the information on the Kardex 
records. Every two weeks the 
number of hours indicated on the 
entered on the 


payroll 


clock cards is 
Kardex records. 

An earnings card is punched 
each week from the Kardex for 
each employee, but only clock 
number, hours, earnings, and 
amount are punched manually, 
since all other information is re- 
produced automatically. The earn- 
ings cards are interpreted and 
verified and sent to the tabulating 
room. 

Name, social security number, 
dependency classification, and date 
are automatically punched in the 
earnings cards, and from them are 
reproduced tax deduction cards. 
Withholding tax 
security 


amount and 
social amount are 
punched into the cards from a 
master tax file. 

All these cards are sorted by 
clock number and the payroll 
register is tabulated and balanced. 


The payroll checks are tabulated 


and balanced and sent with the 
payroll register to the payroll de- 
partment for distribution. 

Withholding tax statements, 
Form W2, are produced at the 
end of the year from the weekly 
earnings cards. At the end of each 
quarter these cards are sorted by 
social security number. The 
SS 1B report (of taxable wages 
paid to employees) is then tabu- 
lated. These cards are tabulated 
a second time, adding the with- 
holding tax. From this tabulation 
a summary card is manually 
punched for each employee, inter- 
preted and verified, then filed. At 
the end of the year the four sum- 
mary cards are sorted by social 
security number, and the tax 
statements are tabulated. 

Additional jobs handled by the 
tabulating department are the 
preparation of clock cards and 
Kardex records. Every two weeks 
new clock cards, showing employee 
name, number, and date are tabu- 
lated from a master file maintained 
for this purpose. Twice a year new 
Kardex files are needed and are 
tabulated from another file. 

Of the Remington Rand equip- 
ment, President Cary said, “We 
have made particularly good use 
of wiring units for automatically 
setting up the tabulator for our 
reports; they have saved many 
hours of manual effort. The 
flexibility of the wiring unit has 
also made possible quick changes 
for any special report we needed. 
Preventive mechanical service has 
assured us practically uninter- 


rupted service over our 14 years’ 
use of our tabulating equipment. 

“The automatic punching of 
duplicate cards for our store in- 


ventory file is an example of the 
time-saving features of the 
Remington Rand punch die prin- 
ciple, by which no card is punched 
until all keys needed are de- 
pressed, and all holes are punched 
at one stroke. 

“With such equipment in our 
tabulating department we insure 
better executive guidance of our 
business in making decisions both 
now and later.” 
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Dictaphone Presents the TIME-MASTER— 
The New Personal Dictating Machine 





Amazing new electronic Dictaphone 
Machine uses revolutionary plastic belt 


Here’s big news for all businessmen—great news for 
businessmen on the go! 

Here’s the brand-new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER— 
an electronic dictating machine that’s just right for 
the office . . . and made to order for the road! 

The slim, compact TIME-MASTER is the only dictating 
machine that will listen and record right in your desk 
drawer! 


And you can take it with you! This sturdy little travel- 
ing companion goes wherever you go—never lets you 
get behind in your work! It’s the one dictating machine 
that takes the “‘lug’’ out of luggage! 

The TIME-MASTER electronically records your busi- 
ness voice through tiny hand or desk microphone. It’s 
the first and only dictating machine to record on a 
plastic belt. 

The handy little TIME-MASTER Memobelt records 
at constant groove speed—gives both uniform tonal 
quality and uniform, measured backspacing from start 
to finish. Result: Better recording for you, easier tran- 
scribing for your secretary! 

No other dictating machine has all this: Lightweight 
portability! All-metal sturdiness! Easy mailability and 
fileability of the recording! Constant recording quality! 
Uniform backspacing! Rapid place-finding of previous 
dictation! 

Both you and your secretary will agree—the TIME- 
MASTER is today’s outstanding personal dictating ma- 
chine! 


-------------------] 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Department J-4, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


So easy to mail! The amazing plastic Memobelt—the only 
recording medium that fits into a 7x4 envelope, that can 
be dropped into a standard mail chute! 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dicetatron 


[_] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
[(_] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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Inflation —Where Does It Go 


(Continued from page 11) 


followed the boom after the First 
World War. 

Businessmen who experienced 
that period of readjustment re- 
member that prices plummeted a 
full 45 per cent in farm products, 
44 per cent in raw materials, and 
38 per cent in finished materials. 
The over-all level of prices was 
down by over 40 per cent 18 
months after the peak in 1920. 
And along with the drop in prices 
came a fall in profits by over 50 
per cent and a drop in output of 
about 25 per cent. 

Yet there are factors in the 
economy today which should pre- 
vent us from making too hasty 
comparisons with other years. Our 
agricultural products are pro- 
tected by price floors against a 
collapse which would be too severe 
for the economy to withstand. 
Then, too, wage rates are stickier 
today than in 1920. If we should 
have a fall off in demand, it will 
not be accompanied by cheaper 


labor as was formerly the case. It 
is extremely unlikely that wages— 
the primary cost factor—will be 
flexible in a downward direction. 

Even more important is the fact 
that the 1920 price drop was pri- 
marily a reflection of a drop in 
national production. As long as 
our industrial production picture 
continues strong, we cannot have 
a general collapse of prices. And 
with huge Government expendi- 
tures, domestic and foreign, with 
consumer pipe lines still flowing 
strong, with business plans for 
plant expansion still at record 
rates, it is difficult to see a drastic 
deterioration in demand. 

It is true that there are weak- 
nesses apparent in the nation’s 
production. The construction of 
new factories, for one thing, has 
been steadily declining since last 
December. Some consumer lines are 
very sluggish. Many individual 
companies have felt the return of 
the buyers’ market and are out 


From Here? 


drumming up business. Overtime 
and multiple shift operations are 
diminishing. Yet, unless the Gov- 
ernment should reverse its spend- 
ing policies (which hardly seems 
likely in an election year) or un- 
less business should suddenly put 
the brake on capital expenditure 
(which appears unlikely in view of 
the necessary expansion programs 
of many basic industries), there is 
every reason to believe that our 
over-all level of national income 
will continue high. 

Until our total national demand 
for goods and services weakens, 
we are not apt to see a repetition 
of 1920. Even then our more rigid 
costs and our Government sup- 
ports will probably prevent a de- 
cline to the extent of those days. In 
the meantime, we will probably see 
some further inflation, to be grad- 
ually overcome by a better bal- 
anced economy, by improving sup- 
ply conditions, and by higher 
productivity. 





Publisher Disproves Price 


LETTER from A. C. Kalm- 

bach, president of Kalmbach 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
contains some ideas about prices 
that are worth repeating. 

He said that too many people 
today have a blind faith in one of 
the most popular fallacies of the 
postwar period—that business can 
raise wages sharply without in- 
creasing prices. This fallacy is 
based upon two misconceptions: 

1. An erroneous belief that 
profits are high with respect to 
wages. 

2. An erroneous belief that 
profit is in cash which the owners 
put in their pockets and which 
would therefore be available for 
other purposes. 
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“In good times,” he wrote, “the 
average profits of business in this 
country amount to approximately 
one-tenth of wage payments. How 
could business possibly take a 
profit of 10 per cent of wages and 
meet sudden wage increase de- 
mands of 20 to 30 per cent with- 
out increasing prices? Simple 
arithmetic says it can’t be done.” 

Mr. Kalmbach explained that 
profit isn’t always in cash. A new 
business may show a handsome 
profit, but if it is being turned into 
machines and bricks and inven- 
tory, there might not be much 
cash left. 

Inflation is another reason more 
profits are necessary. Higher 
wages and higher prices of raw 


Fallacy 


materials and production require 
more money, and it must come 
from profits. 

Where, then, is the ogre of 
postwar inflation? Mr. Kalmbach 
said that some people blame it on 
the unions, others on_ business, 
whereas we all “seem to forget 
that we have taken a large chunk 
of our national production and 
thrown it away in war. 

“We are still putting a large 
share of our production into de- 
fense and European recovery— 
yet we want a standard of living 
same as before and we vainly seek 
it in higher wages. When will we 
learn that we must pay the piper 
—we can’t have our cake and eat 
it, too.” 
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“THE WORLD'S FOREMOST LINE OF METAL DESKS" 


FOR 


BEAUTY AND FUNCTIONAL VALUE 


Desk ilustrated is No. 1760F. 


pea introduces an en- 
tirely new and advanced con- 
ception of modern design into the 
building of metal desks. Its simple, 
graceful lines and lustrous gray 
finish will improve the looks of any 
office. Mode-Maker has no sharp 
corners or edges; no projecting hard- 
ware. Made of steel, it will last in- 
definitely. There will be no splinters 
or rough edges to damage clothing. 
Drawers will not warp, shrink, or 
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ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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swell. Anodized satin aluminum 
binding, drawer pulls, and bases 
add a final decorative note. Desks 
may be had in either 29” or 30)4” 
height. 


Mode-Maker is manufactured in 
31 models and is the result of GF’s 
30 years’ experience as the largest 
manufacturer of steel desks in the 
world. Write for literature and the 
name of the nearest GF branch 
or dealer. 


METAL 





ode-Maker 
METAL DESKS 


AA product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Department BS 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





Can a Camera Make Over the Clothing Business? 


(Continued from page 13) 


measure tailoring firm seemed sur- 
prised that the PhotoMetric suit 
fit so well. Robert J. Greenebaum, 
vice president of M. Born & Com- 
pany, expressed enthusiasm over 
the general appearance and had 
no criticism of the fit. He did 
think that Richard Bennett, with 
its price range of $110 and up, was 
shooting ts a meager part of the 
consumer market. PhotoMetric, of 
course, doesn’t change the price of 
suits at Richard Bennett. 

Whether the suit made from 
photographs fits as well or better 
than one made by M. Born tailors, 
Mr. Greenebaum naturally would 
hesitate to say. A comparison of 
one PhotoMetric suit with several 
suits tailored in the usual manner 
would not be dependable. He does 
think that the camera-mirror com- 
bination is a good merchandising 
idea, and that it should be attrac- 
tive for its psychological effect on 
the customer. 

M. Born & Company, with 73 
years of experience in the clothing 
business, is experimenting with a 
system of fitting suits with the aid 
of photographs. But the camera is 
strictly an aid, not a replacement 
for a tailor. M. Born’s Photo-Fit 
method, which gives tailors some 
idea of the customer’s posture, is 
already being used by Franklin 
Simon, department store in New 
York City, and by another depart- 
ment store on the West coast. 

A regular camera takes four 
poses, two with the coat off and 
two with it on. The customer does 
not wear his own coat but selects 
one from stock that approximates 
the style he wants. M. Born be- 
lieves a man can do a better job 
of selecting a style that suits him 
by trying on various coats rather 
than by choosing a style from a 
sketch. 

To give a customer some idea of 
what a bolt of cloth will look like 
when it is made up into a suit, Mr. 
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Born has devised a display with a 
coat “cutout.” The cloth is draped 
over a hanger, and the window 
cutout is closed. The 
then sees the material as if it were 
already tailored into a coat. This 
display, together with the Pre Vue 
coat models to show various styles, 


customer 


leave nothing to the imagination. 
The customer knows how a con- 
servative, drape, or semidrape 
model will look on him, and he 
knows how the material will look 
when it becomes a suit. 

One advantage of the Photo- 
Metric system is the convenience 
the customer has of ordering a suit 
by merely telephoning the store 
where his photographic model is 
kept on file. He tells what fabric 
he has selected from samples sent 
to him from time to time. If a 
tailor has a customer’s correct 
measurements, however, there is no 
reason why he can’t take an order 
by telephone the same as_ the 
PhotoMetric tailor. 

In considering the possibilities 
of PhotoMetric, its adaptability to 
wartime use by the Army and 
Navy might be important. For in- 
stance, during the last war, M. 
Born turned out 225,000 uniforms 
for Naval Aviation cadets. Each 
cadet was measured for his uni- 
form, thus leaving no huge war 
surpluses. Such made-to-measure 
tailoring would probably be im- 
practical for all Army and Navy 
uniforms, but for such cases as 
cadet uniforms, it could be used to 
advantage. 

Most of the aviation cadet uni- 
forms were ill-fitting—not because 
of a bad job done at M. Born’s 
factory but because of a poor 
measuring job. Measurements were 
taken in less time than it took a 
Navy barber to scalp a new cadet, 
and results couldn’t be very satis- 
factory. With PhotoMetric, cadets 
could be photographed in less time 
than it took to measure them, and 


results would be infinitely better, 

Women may use PhotoMetric 
later in having suits and dresses 
fitted, and people think 
they will be more enthusiastic 
about the system than men. Even 
now, PhotoMetric can help women 
who choose their husbands’ suits. 
And for the long-suffering male 
who follows his wife from store to 
store, trying on every suit in his 
size, PhotoMetric will be a welcome 
blessing. The husband can stand 
for his portrait while his wife se- 
lects the material and style. Time 
and effort will be saved, and both 
husband and wife should feel better 
about the whole business. 

There are some clothing men 
who weren’t particularly impressed 
with the fit of the PhotoMetric 
suit. The AB staff member wore 
the suit into a men’s store to see 
what the reaction would be. A 
couple of men in the store who 
have been in the men’s clothing 
business for many years picked 
several flaws in the tailoring. They 
said that the trousers did not 
drape just right, that they seemed 
to ride the backs of the legs in- 
stead of hanging free. They 
thought there was too much ma- 
terial under the arms, and said 
that one shoulder should be higher. 
According to them, the coat was 
too tight in the waist. Several of 
these points, of course, appear to 
be so much a matter of opinion. 

To make their stand a little 
stronger, the two men brought out 
a $95 Kuppenheimer suit, size 39. 
The staff member tried on the suit, 
and both clothing men said that it 
was a better fit with no alterations 
than the PhotoMetric suit. The 
staff member did not see a great 
deal of difference in the fit of the 
two suits, although as was em- 
phasized before, he has little diffi- 


many 


culty in being fitted. 
Since he can wear a 39 regular 
with few, if any, alterations, the 
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when you use UA RCO business forms 


Consider: your biggest outlay is for wages—for work hours. And where 
are most of those hours spent? On paper work. On writing, distributing, copying, filing, 
checking business forms. By simplifying and speeding up each of these many operations, 
Uarco business forms cut the cost of paper work to an absolute minimum. 
Ask your Uarco Representative to prove it. He will make a complete survey of your 
business forms needs and recommend needed improvements at no cost 
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fact that a stock suit might seem 
to fit the AB staff member as well 
as a PhotoMetric one may not 
carry a lot of weight. 

At the Kuppenheimer factory in 
Chicago, Abe Rodger Green, vice 
president, said that it is “too early 
to make any conclusions that this 
(PhotoMetric) will supplant the 
services of experienced tailors.” He 
considers the camera as an aid to 
the tailor but not a replacement. 
A regular photograph would be of 
some ‘assistance in extreme cases, 
Mr. Green agreed. 

Kuppenheimer’s business is built 
on the basis that a man wants to 
see a suit before he buys it. He 
wants to see the finished product, 
“not just a bolt of cloth,” as Mr. 
Green put it. Kuppenheimer be- 
lieves that the average man can’t 
visualize a suit from a piece of 
goods—he must try on a suit and 
see how he likes it on himself. The 
customer might like a particular 
material, but when he tries on the 
suit, it might be a different story ; 
the customer often thinks the color 
doesn’t look well on him and so 
must model other suits before he 
finds a satisfactory color. 

Mr. Green admits that Photo- 
Metric is a wonderful advertising 
scheme, a promotional stunt that 
gets people in the store and makes 
them talk. But he won’t predict a 
future for it. He recalled the sys- 
tem used several years ago by a 
store in Los Angeles. The store 
used a _ regular camera, but 
stripped a man to his shorts to get 
as accurate measurements as pos- 
sible. The idea flared quickly but 
died out in a short time. 

Another idea behind Photo- 
Metric that Mr. Green 
question is that the nifty dressers 
in Dillon, South Carolina, and 
Keokuk, Iowa, can have the benefit 
of experienced tailors in Chicago 
and New York. The PhotoMetric 
equipment is expected to lease at 
$75 to $100 a month, plus royal- 
ties. Mr. Booth said that a firm 
with a gross of $50,000 or more 
business a year can use Photo- 
Metric profitably. 

For an illustration, assume that 


would 
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the average suit in a small city 
sells for $75. At this price, the 
retailer would have to sell about 
666 suits a year, or a dozen a week 
to use PhotoMetric at a profit. In 
small towns this might be difficult 
to do, and $75 would probably be 
considerably higher than the price 
of most suits. Mr. Green thinks 
that small town retailers would 
come out with better results by 
letting their customers try on 
stock garments and then making 
the necessary alterations. 

Mr. Green’s opinion brings up 
one of Mr. Booth’s arguments for 
PhotoMetric. Most small town re- 
tailers don’t have enough capital 
to spend on large inventories, and 
therefore generally have trouble 
fitting a man with unusual propor- 
tions. PhotoMetric could cut down 
these inventories, but the problem 
then is whether the retailer can af- 
ford the equipment. 

PhotoMetric representatives be- 
lieve that their system is certain 
to have an important effect on the 
merchandising of men’s clothes. 
They cite the alteration costs 
which they say generally run about 
6 per cent of a retailer’s gross in- 
come. With PhotoMetric, these 
costs can be cut approximately 
one third. Designers and manufac- 
turers, according to PhotoMetric, 
must guess months ahead which 
fabric patterns will sell, and then 
these patterns are made up into 
three or four basic styles. 

When a customer goes to the re- 
tailer to select a suit, he tries on 
one that is scaled to fit an average 
man. Alterations are virtually al- 
ways necessary, and when some of 
them are made, PhotoMetric rep- 
resentatives say these changes 
often mutilate the style. 

Some manufacturers of ready- 
made suits don’t agree whole- 
heartedly with these premises. A 
spokesman for Society Brand 
Clothes, Inc., said he didn’t think 
PhotoMetric would have much ef- 
fect on its business. He was in 
agreement with Kuppenheimer 
when he expressed the belief that 
most men would rather see a suit, 
try it on, and then have it altered. 


Alteration costs, he said, don’t 
amount to much in normal times 
and the work can ordinarily be 
completed in a day’s time. Thus, 
the customer sees the suit as it will 
look on him, and there is little wait- 
ing. With PhotoMetric, he now 
waits three or four weeks, although 
the time is expected to be reduced. 

Anybody who has bought a 
ready-made suit recently and tried 
to get it altered in a day’s time 
would be sure that these aren’t 
normal times. A week seems to be 
the average waiting period for a 
suit to be altered. 

One sales promotion manager of 
a prominent manufacturer of 
men’s suits, when asked his reac- 
tion to PhotoMetric, called it “just 
another of the many publicity gad- 
gets in the industry.” He said the 
PhotoMetric system would affect 
only tailored-to-measure concerns. 
To him, the camera-mirror sys- 
tem is a psychological process to 
draw more customers, but he isn’t 
sure how reliable it is in fitting 
a man. 

One person said that the average 
male will welcome the innovation, 
since he dreads the ordeal of 
squirming through a session with a 
tailor who sticks him with pins and 
marks him with chalk. But it might 
be a choice of two evils, because 
most men enjoy the prospect of a 
visit to the photographer about as 
much as one to the dentist. When 
PhotoMetric is available to women, 
it might be a different story. 

With these varying opinions of 
the PhotoMetric system, it would 
be difficult to draw any specific 
conclusions from them alone. In the 
final analysis, however, the best 
answer is found in the customer 
himself: Was he satisfied with the 
suit? The American Business staff 
member, normally one who prefers 
to try on a suit before he buys it, 
considers the PhotoMetric suit the 
best fitting, best looking, and most 
comfortable suit he has. And his 
other suits include a Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx and Society Brand, 
both of which, however, cost con- 
siderably less than the Photo- 
Metric. 
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Try this—light a match beneath the top 

; of a steel filing case. Then put your 
hand on top, directly above it. Hot? 
Certainly—but what would happen in a fire? 
How long would your records last? 


That’s why you need safe protection for 
your records. The best safe you can buy 
is your best buy. And remember, it costs 
a great deal less than the loss you 
would take if you tried to do business 
without those records. 

As a matter of fact, 

4 out of 10 business firms never 
reopen when their records are 
destroyed by fire! 


Why take chances like that? 

A new Mosler safe 

is reliable protection. 

Every new Mosler safe 

carries the approval and the label 

of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 





A safe isn’t an expense, 

it’s an investment. You'll be amazed 

at how little it actually costs to give 

your records the world’s finest protection— 
with a Mosler! 
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Eleven Hundred Tenants Under One Roof 


(Continued from page 15) 


facturer in each different line to 
vary the tours. The showrooms 
that had the most to offer visitors 
in the way of dramatic displays, 
comfortable surroundings, special 
features or interesting stories be- 
hind the exhibit, were chosen. To 
give all tenants who wanted the 
public to see their showrooms a 
chance, the tours are rerouted 
periodically. 

Once in a while a tenant has 
come into the Mart public rela- 
tions office to ask why tours visit 
some one else’s display in the same 
line of goods rather than his own. 
The department head answers this 
question by posing another, “If 
you were visiting the Mart, 
wouldn’t that display appeal to 
you and make a lasting impres- 
sion?” The tenant is compelled to 
agree that the other showroom is 
attractive, comfortable, and in- 
teresting to tourists. In some cases 
the tenant has gone to his quar- 
ters, looked at them critically, and 
given them a “come hither” look, 
so they can be included in a tour. 

If the tenant wanted aid in re- 
decorating, he could have called on 
the Mart’s architectural and de- 
sign service, maintained to help 
tenants make the most of their dis- 
play space. Individual air-condi- 
tioning installations are offered to 
make the showrooms as comfort- 
able as they are decorative. 

Restaurants, a new bar with a 
goldfish-bowl effect, drug store, 
barber shop, and other retail con- 
cerns are open to the 25,000 
people in the Mart, as well as any 
other shoppers. Travel agencies in 
the lobby offer information about 
any type of transportation and 
list world-wide tours among their 
services, 

Other services available to Mart 
tenants are merchandising infor- 
mation and help in preparing news 
stories, taking photographs, and 
other publicity services, as well as 
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advice on ad layout or produc- 


tion. Even The Toni Company 


with its result-getting “Which twin 
has the Toni?” series of ads has 
phoned the public relations depart- 
ment for suggestions. Nor is The 
Pullman Company averse to get- 
ting its point of view. A. E. Greco, 
assistant to Pullman’s vice presi- 
dent, has asked for help in gath- 
ering newsworthy stories. Mr. 
Greco got his journalistic experi- 
ence working for Scripps-Howard, 
while Mr. M. V. O’Connell, director 
of public relations at the Mart, 
promoted the Hearst papers before 
taking his present position. The 
combination is just a sample of the 
cooperation that is the Mart’s 
specialty. 

Floor and industry group asso- 
ciations get their share of atten- 
tion. The Mart will arrange sched- 
ules for them to keep their meet- 
ings lively. Any projects the 
groups undertake are publicized in 
the Reporter. Outings and other 
get-togethers are often pictured in 
the newspaper. 

Bob Ault, the Mart photog- 
rapher, is at the service of tenants, 
and he takes special pictures for 
publicity tie-ins. An example is the 
current Railroad Fair in Chicago, 
where the Santa Fe System has 
brought a group of Hopi Indians 
for its Indian Village display. The 
Mart stands on the site of an In- 
dian trading post, and the manage- 
ment has invited the Indians to 
visit the Simmons Company. It 
may be 99° in the shade, but the 
Indians will bring their blankets. 
A few days later the Mart public 
relations office will send a short 
release to publications with a pic- 
ture of the Indians in their hand- 
loomed blankets shaking hands 
with a pretty miss showing a Sim- 
mons electronic blanket. 

Besides keeping the public in- 
formed of what is new at the Mart, 
the management wants the ten- 


ants and their employees to know 
what is happening in the building, 
so they will take an interest in 
their business home. Last Decem- 
ber the Mart published the first 
edition of The Merchandise Mart 
Reporter, a semimonthly news- 
paper. Distributed free as an in- 
formation service to tenants and 
those who visit the Mart frequent- 
ly, the Reporter carries advertis- 
ing of its retail stores and services. 
Front-page items are of general 
interest, such as news about tours, 
slogan contest, foreign visitors, 
announcements about semiyearly 
buyers’ markets, honors or awards 
given building workers, straw vote 
political poll, and other activities 
sponsored by the Mart. Two of the 
eight pages are usually devoted to 
pictures of Mart workers and 
meetings of different floor associa- 
tions. Each floor has one or more 
contributing editors to supply 
items about tenants and employees. 

One retail shop in the building 
gives away two pairs of nylon 
stockings to every bride-to-be 
whose wedding date is published in 
the Reporter. 

Newsprint, however, is not the 
only way employees learn of each 
other’s activities. So that the 
25,000 people who work in the 
Mart can get acquainted, the 
building has a “good neighbor” 
policy. Biggest event is the Open- 
ing Day party at Cubs’ Park. The 
Mart buys several hundred box 
seat tickets for the first baseball 
game of the season and sells them 
to tenants. At the first parties two 
streetcars were chartered, but now 
six streetcars take the crowd to 
the game. The Mart spends more 
than $500 to provide hot dogs, 
beer, soft drinks, péanuts, pop- 
corn, and pennants for the party. 
A softball league, which was sus- 
pended during the war, and bowl- 
ing teams are subsidized by the 
Mart, too. 
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Sounds incredible, doesn’t it ? But this combination actually steps up 

the typed forms output of operators 50% and more. And typists like it, 
too, because it eliminates many messy, tedious, time-consuming opera- 
tions. What's more, you are not restricted to certain forms, because 

Egry has devised innumerable systems for use over the Speed-Feed. In- 
voices, requisitions, purchase orders, shipping and receiving systems, bills 
of lading, express orders, pay rolls, voucher checks, factory orders 

and many others to meet the requirements of all classes of business. 
Wherever forms are to be typed in more than one copy the Speed-Feed 
fills the bill. It saves time, helps eliminate mistakes, increases effi- 
ciency. It saves money, too, for the saving in carbon paper is almost 
unbelievable. The Speed-Feed works with any standard make type- 
writer. It’s on or off in a few seconds—no change is required in 
typewriter construction or operation—and the typewriter may 

be used for correspondence whenever needed. Further- 4 
more, it does not retard the speed of the operator. 

Yes, typing is virtually nonstop when you use the 
Universal Speed-Feed and Egry Continuous Forms. 

See a demonstration of this essential business aid in 

your own office. There’s no cost or obligation. 

Or, we'll be glad to send further information 

Please address Dept. A. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY @ DAYTON 2, OHIO 


es )« EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA @ Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Corporation Heads Who Succeeded by Selling 


(Continued from page 19) 


One of the 6 presidents in the 
list of 40 who came from Iowa is 
Dudley W. Figgis of the American 
Can Company. He moved to 
Brooklyn, New York, went to high 
school there, and then began his 
career in the district sales depart- 
ment of the can company. In pick- 
ing any one quality to which he 
attributes his success, Mr. Figgis 
settles on the simple fact that he 
enjoys working. 

In a commencement address giv- 
en recently, however, Mr. Figgis 
made this statement: “Authority, 
with its large responsibilities, re- 
quires qualities that are only found 
in men who consciously set out to 
make themselves large enough to 
handle it. The man who is given 
authority—no matter in how small 
a degree—but who has not the 
qualities of leadership, is almost 
certain to lose it. His reliance on 
his power to order things done ends 
up by depriving him of the very 
teamwork which is essential to get 
things done. The more a man suc- 
ceeds in acquiring the qualities of 
leadership that give him the right 
to authority, the less use he has 
for the powers of command.” 

One of the four presidents who 
came out of the West is Edward E. 
O’Neill, president of the Ameri- 
can-LaFrance-Foamite Corpora- 
tion, producer of motorized fire- 
fighting apparatus. Born in Den- 
ver, he and other lads in the town 
enjoyed chasing fire engines. And 
Mr. O'Neill has been chasing fires 
ever since. 

His first job was selling real es- 
tate but he soon switched to fire- 
fighting equipment for the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company. Three 
years later he organized the Fire- 
foam Company of Ohio, which was 
consolidated with the Fire Equip- 
ment Company after 3 years. 
Another sale and merger ended 
with the American-LaFrance-Foa- 
mite Corporation, and Mr. O’Neill 
was made president in 1939. 
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A Princeton alumnus who 
started learning the trucking busi- 
ness by working in the factory is 
now president of The White Mo- 
tor Company. Robert Black be- 
came a salesman after this pre- 
liminary training and sold trucks 
in 35 states. At this time he was 
working for the Mack Truck Com- 
pany, but later shifted to the 
Brockway Motor Company. After 
5 years as president of Brock- 
way, he went to White and has 
been president since 1935. 

When Mr. Black got behind the 
wheel at The White Motor Com- 
pany, the fortunes of the business 
were at the lowest ebb in history. A 
strike threatened to start him 
down the wrong road. He created 
a couple of slogans that show why 
the differences were smoothed over 
with such comparative ease and 
why the motor company has been 
so successful since that time. The 
slogans were: (1) “Men in a com- 
mon cause settle their differences 
like men,” and (2) “The victor 
never wins the most important 
thing of all that can make for per- 
manent peace, the friendship of 
the vanquished. No matter who 
wins, both lose when friendly rela- 
tions are sacrificed, and the trag- 
edy is that the biggest loss is suf- 
fered by those least able to afford 
ag 

An executive who realizes the 
importance of good human rela- 
tions, Mr. Black is a president 
who doesn’t keep people waiting in 
his office and who can always be 
reached by telephone. He believes 
industry stands on four legs: Fi- 
nance, production, distribution, 
and human relations—all meshed 
together and balanced like the 
works of a watch. 

H. G. Batcheller, president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, made his mark early as a 
salesman. Finishing Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, he was a salesman for the 
Carnegie Steel Company for 6 


years and then became assistant to 
the president of Ludlum Steel 
Company. Three years later he 
became vice president. In 1938 he 
assumed his present post. 

Mr. Batcheller’s experience in 
the steel industry was put to good 
advantage during the last war. He 
was director of the steel division of 
the War Production Board in the 
early part of the conflict, and later 
was WPB vice chairman in charge 
of operations. In 1943 this period 
of service was concluded, but h: 
was recalled by President Roose 
velt to become WPB vice chairman 
and chief of operations. 

Another corporation head who 
worked for President Roosevelt i: 
John David Biggers, president o/ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany. He went to Washington in 
1937 to serve as administrator o/ 
the Census of Unemployed. The» 
in 1940 he served as deputy to 
William Knudsen on the advisory 
commission to the Council for 
National Defense. A year later he 
became director of production in 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and then was appointed 
minister to Great Britain in 
charge of coordination of produc- 
tion activities for Britain and the 
United States. A few months later 
he returned to Libbey-Owens- 
Ford. 

Mr. Biggers held a variety of 
jobs before becoming president of 
the glass company in 1930. He 
sold for Larned Carter Company, 
was secretary of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, then wit! 
the Owens Bottle Company, then 
managing director of Dodge 
Brothers, London, England, an: 
later vice president of Graham- 
Paige International Corporation. 

These presidents who started as 
salesmen, together with the others 
in the group of 40, had many of 
the same qualities in their early ca- 
reers. They had the ability to se'! 
themselves as well as their prod- 
ucts. They let nothing stand in 
their way to success. And once 
they had reached the top, their 
past experience helped solve many 
problems that confronted them. 
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Announcing a Flew and Improved 
Way fo  —— Sales Potentials 
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SERGE MOROSOFF’S STUDY 


Consumer Purchasing Potentials in the United States 


Once in a blue moon somebody comes up with a new 
way of measuring potential markets for consumer goods 
which makes present methods obsolete. Back in 1920 
Dartnell made marketing history by releasing the first 
county-by-county survey of consumer buying power. 
For 20 years we have been seeking a beller way to 
measure markets. 


We believe we have the answer. Serge Morosoff, director 
of commercial research for Pacific Mills, has developed 
a new technique which supplies the “missing link” 
between the Federal Government’s studies of consumer 
purchasing and present marketing conditions. The 
Morosoff study is based on the principle that the rela- 
tion between income and spending remains fairly con- 
stant—that a family with an income of $1,500 to $2,000, 
for instance, will spend on the average $2.56 for men’s 
headgear no matter what business conditions may be. 


The Morosoff study gives estimates of family incomes 
at six levels for 498 trading areas. To use this new mar- 
keting tool, the manufacturer simply multiplies the 


number of families in each territory in each income 
group by the multipliers for his particular product 
provided by the Federal Government study. The result 
gives him the total sales potentials for his industry in 
each of the 498 trading areas. 


By using the Morosoff technique, it has been possible 
for manufacturers of consumer goods to produce sales 
estimates within 8 per cent of absolute accuracy over a 
10-year period. In fact, one manufacturer who used the 
Morosoff method came out with a sales estimate for his 
product which varied considerably from the informa- 
tion he had compiled from general marketing guides and 
from his own experience. To check the accuracy of his 
Morosoff estimate he made a field study. That study 
completely confirmed that the Morosoff figures were 


correct. 


The Morosoff Guide to Consumer Purchasing Poten- 
tials is available from Dartnell. It is published as a set 
of loose-leaf work sheets which are used to combine 
Federal spending figures and population estimates for 
any particular product. A large wall map of the 498 
trading areas is included. The appendix lists more than 
122 classes of products, the market for which can be 
measured accurately through this new guide. The price 
complete is $10 a copy. Dartnell will gladly send the 
Morosoff Guide on approval. It appears to be one of 
the most accurate and effective marketing tools yet 
developed. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4654 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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How Can Big and Little Business Cooperate? 


(Continued from page 21) 


structive like this: Ask the sales- 
man to call upon Dealer A and dis- 
cuss the reasons for rather than 
the mere fact of less prompt pay- 
ment and cessation of discounting. 
There are three obvious and some 
less obvious reasons. The first is a 
decline in sales volume. The second 
is poorer collection experience and 
more outstanding receivables than 
when bills were being discounted. 
The third reason is an overex- 
tended inventory. 

Any salesman worth his salt will 
immediately get to work on the 
first problem even to the extent of 
going out and selling for the 
dealer. That is good, but some- 
thing else might be better. He 
might, instead, tell Dealer A, “Our 
company believes in helping people 
with specific means of solving their 
problems. One thing we have done 
for dealers faced with declining 
sales has worked pretty well for 
Smith, Jones, and Green. You 
know them, don’t you? 

“Our market research man is a 
pretty smart fellow with practical 
experience. He has worked out a 
simple system for developing pros- 
pects, following them up, and get- 
ting immediate and repeat busi- 
ness. It’s working for the dealers I 
mentioned and many others. I 
think it will work for you and help 
you check that sales decline and 
turn your figures up again. Why 
don’t you let me have him write 
you and send you the dope on how 
it works and what it is doing for 
the dealers that use it? And you 
might ask Smith what he thinks of 
the system. 

“You don’t have to do anything 
about it, unless you want to; but, 
if you do, ZYX Corporation will 
be glad to help you put this simple 
business builder to work to make 
more sales. I think you owe it to 
yourself to look into this. After all, 
we both want you to do more busi- 
ness and get back to discounting 
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your bills. That’s just good busi- 
ness for you.” 

If the dealer is having trouble 
getting money from his customers, 
the salesman might suggest that 
his credit manager has the an- 
swer to simplifying credit and col- 
lection work for dealers and will be 
glad to pass the method along and 
show him how he*can shorten his 
collection period, save collection 
effort, and have more time for 
other phases of his business. 

If the problem is one of too 
much inventory, then the salesman 
could very well suggest the need 
and means of better inventory con- 
trol and tell how his company’s 
controller or inventory control 
manager has worked out a prac- 
tical control system that enables 
him—as it does other dealers—to 
avoid understocks, overstocks, and 
out-of-stocks of any item just by 
looking at a self-analyzing visible 
stock control record. How he can 
do this has been worked out by 
ZY X Corporation, which will glad- 
ly tell him how to install a system 
to get and keep control of stock. 

These three examples are merely 
suggestions of how a dealer diffi- 
culty becomes known to a vendor. 
Almost anything, overfrequent 
small orders, inexact or unin- 
formed questions or actions, slow 
handling of dealers’ accounts pay- 
able, failure to follow average rates 
of change of volume or normal 
patterns of product purchase dis- 
tributions, etc., can form a start- 
ing point for help to the smaller 
business. All this help lies within 
the experience of large business, for 
there are no problems in small busi- 
nesses that lack some counterpart 
in big ones. Furthermore, the sales- 
men of a large business can be 
taught to look both for weaknesses 
of their customers and for unusual 
strengths of outstandingly good 
customers. This need not be time- 
consuming. Salesmen cannot es- 


cape observing these things. What 
is lacking is the orderly mechanism 
for teaching salesmen to mterpret 
and to report what they see and 
the assurance that such reports 
will help in dealing with specific 
situations so that the salesmen 
themselves will profit from an in- 
creased or stabilized competitive 
position. 

The interest of an automobile 
manufacturer in a strong dealer 
organization of economically 
healthy and aggressive small busi- 
nessmen is direct and evident. That 
of a building materials manufac- 
turer whose line is only one of sey- 
eral handled by his dealers is less 
direct in appearance, since there is 
less identification of dealer and 
manufacturer. It is, however, just 
as real. If his dealers do not sell 
at a profit and remain healthy, his 
business is vulnerable. True, in re- 
storing an ailing dealer to health, 
he will be performing a labor of 
love for other manufacturers; but 
he will be helping his own dealer, 
too. Even in those cases where 
dealer interest is divided, as in the 
case of a druggist in a line of cos- 
metics or fountain pens, the help- 
ing hand of big business to little 
business is still self-help to the 
manufacturer. It costs money to 
acquire, develop, and retain deal- 
ers, and often it is cheaper to sal- 
vage one who is faltering than to 
hope he will come back by himself, 
only to have to find a new one later. 

In dealing with its own small 
business vendors, ZYX Corpora- 
tion will face different circum- 
stances and use different means of 
assistance. Broken delivery prom- 
ises, shipment of materials that do 
not meet specifications, and the 
like are the most probable kinds of 
warnings that a specific big busi- 
ness should help a particular little 
business on a problem that causes 
waste and inconvenience to both. 
Threats of changing source of 
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supply or complaints about unde- 
pendable service are not the an- 


swers. The buyer dealing with the | 


vendor can go farther than the 


salesman dealing with a customer; | 


but he should be just as tactful 


and just as interested as a sales- | 


man has to be. 

The out-of-pocket expense in 
giving this cooperation, from a big 
company point of view, could be a 
lot less than a shutdown of a pro- 
duction line for want of a com- 
ponent or tool. It is not suggested 
that the big organization should 
do a management engineering job 
on a large scale. Rather, the 
thought is that often a few sugges- 
tions and a basic idea or two will 
straighten out a snarl. When the 
big company staff man sees that 


there is a big basic problem, he | 
should recommend employment of | 
competent management engineers | 


or whatever he thinks needed. 


Many times, however, he can out- | 


line his own solution. 

In suggesting that big business 
lend some of its methods and work 
simplification skill to its small busi- 
ness vendors and customers, the 


motive is not a desire to see big | 


business indulge in philanthropy 
or, worse still, become a profes- 
sional “do-gooder.” On the con- 
trary, the suggestion is based on 


enlightened self-interest, with the | 


accent on “self.” Eliminating waste 
and. raising efficiency help every- 
body. Inasmuch as big business has 
the skilled personnel that small 


business cannot afford, and inas- | 
much as big business is often feared | 


and hated and made a scapegoat 


by small business people as well as | 
by people who want to destroy the | 
price and profit-and-loss economic | 
system, this is one practical step 


management men in big business 
can take to enhance their populari- 
ty. Since small businesses outnum- 


ber big businesses, and since big | 


business depends on small business 
in many ways, big business should 
do what it can to assist small busi- 
ness to become more stable and a 
more secure prop to free enter- 
prise, without which big business 
cannot survive. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


going straight across the country, 
instead of around much of it, he 
can knock off the miles rapidly. 

Another new model, a four-place 
metal structure personal plane, 
has a pay load of 1,000 pounds, 
and will cruise over 120 miles per 
hour for over 4 hours. This model 
is powered with a 145-horsepower 
opposed engine, hydraulic brakes, 
dual controls, cigarette lighters, 
rubber foam seats, a self-starter, 
flaps, and every piece of equipment 
needed for contact flight. This 
personal plane sells for $5,475. 
Others in the four-place class, with 
varying cruising speeds, sell from 
this figure up to $8,000. 

One manufacturer of light 
planes has built an executive-type 
plane which accommodates _ five 
passengers and 200 pounds of 
luggage. It is powered with a 300- 
horsepower radial, airline type 
engine, and will outcruise the well- 
known DC3. Its price tag is 
$13,750, which may sound high 
for a single-engine airplane, until 
the passenger seat per mile is 
figured. Five passengers can fly in 
this luxurious job for less than a 
nickel a mile. 

A couple of flying businessmen 
in Denver recently made a series 
of trips that required 3 days. The 
’ first day they flew from Denver to 
Albuquerque, which took 4 hours, 
and then jumped to El Paso. 
Total miles by highway were 645. 
The second day the men hopped to 
Phoenix with a stopover in Tuc- 
son, total mileage amounting to 
420 miles. The trip back to Denver 
the third day was made in 7 hours, 
and 838 highway miles were 
covered. 

Therefore, during the 3 days 
the flying businessmen were travel- 
ing they logged about 2,000 high- 
way miles, and the cost was well 
under 4 cents a mile, including 
tie-down charges and cab fares 
into town. The men made several 
business calls and finished some 
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Ask the Businessman Who Flies One 


aerial surveys along the way. 

The fliers, Grover Kinney, 
president of a distributing service, 
and Steve Russell of Monitor 
Publications, use a Cessna plane 
to distribute newspapers, circu- 
lars, samples, and practically any- 
thing else a manufacturer wants 
delivered. They must have a pre- 
vious knowledge of the ground 
surface to be covered in order to 
operate their service as economi- 
cally as possible. To get this pic- 
ture, they load equipment into 
their light plane and take off for 
the towns to be surveyed. 

Boise, Idaho, furnishes a good 
example of the worth of these 
acrial surveys. Boise’s streets are 
cut up badly by canals, a river, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad 
tracks. To expedite delivery of 
telephone books in the town, there- 
fore, Mr. Kinney and Mr. Russell 
fly their plane back and forth, 
checking short streets and dead- 
end streets. This information is 
sketched on a pad, and the men 
know to which section of town the 
greater number of books and car- 
riers should be sent. This data is 
turned over to the crew chief who 
can save many hours of work, and 
eliminate any chance of repetition 
in deliveries. 

These two businessmen utilize 
their light plane on almost every 
trip they make out of town. Mr. 
Kinney left Denver one morning at 
8:30, landed in Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, transacted business there and 
returned home in sufficient time to 
make a 20-minute drive to a hotel 
luncheon. Cheyenne is 97 air miles 
from Denver and usually requires 
a good stiff 414-hour round trip 
by car. 

Mr. Kinney says, “This trip 
and many others of a similar 
character are possible only through 
the utilization of a private air- 
plane.” And he proves it. 

Light planes similar to the 
single-engined Cessna used by Mr. 












Kinney and Mr. Russell are flown 
by many farmers and ranchers in 
the Rocky Mountain area. Age 
seems to make little difference. 
One woman learned to fly after she 
was past 50 and now runs her 
ranch from the cockpit. She can 
make a complete survey of he: 
ranch, noting here and there th: 
various repairs or changes tha 
have to be made, in considerabl 
less time than was required b 
horse or car. 

Civil Aeronautics Authorit 
and the personal plane manufac 
turers are eager to get the busi 
nessman into the air in his ow 
plane. For CAA has made getting 
a pilot’s license about as simple as 
getting a car license, and th 
plane manufacturers are offering 
the potential purchaser the bes 
planes they have ever built, a! 
prices comparable to automobil: 
prices. 

And backing up the manufac 
turer’s bid for the businessman’s 
transportation dollar is the fixed 
base operator, offering plane sales 
and services at the local airport. 
These service facilities are for his 
regular customers and the itiner 
ant pilot. Many of them, to 
further accommodate the itinerant 
when he lands at their fields, offer 
the rental service of a light auto 
mobile at about ten cents per mile 
which gives the businessman-pilo! 
a means of getting his samples or 
other paraphernalia into town. In 
smaller towns, the operators of th 
local field usually are glad to tak 
the itinerant pilot into town, an 
pick him up again when he is read. 
to depart. They are, as a whok 
a very friendly and cooperativ: 
lot. Rental charges for plane “ti: 
down” away from home averag 
about one dollar per night. Thes: 
services, the utility of the ligh 
plane and the natural, health: 
competition which exists among 
American businessmen, are getting 
more of them into the air. 
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Gummed Stickers Offer 
Mailing List Control 


(Continued from page 25) 


By 1950, when the system is in 
complete operation, all catalog 
mailings will be with pink stickers 
and catalog solicitation will be by 
a return pink postcard addressed 
with a pink sticker. Thereafter the 
color cycle will repeat itself. 

By preparing a catalog solicita- 
tion 3 years in advance, a great 
many things are accomplished. 
The most important feature of the 
system is that no additional cleri- 
cal work is involved in checking for 
duplication. The job which would 
have to be done anyway for mail- 
ing the double postcard also serves 
as an alphabetical file and intro- 
duces one needed element of con- 
trol. But here again, color is the 
key. With colored cards it is a very 
simple matter to remove those 
names which are scheduled for 
‘atalog solicitation each year, still 
leaving in their proper place those 
‘ards that are needed for check- 
ing until they too are mailed in 
later years. 

It is recognized that this system 
permits checking of new lists for 
duplication only during a_ 3- 
year period, but this theoretical 
objection is not as serious as it 
might seem. In the first place, it is 
to be expected that from 25 to 40 
per cent of the prospects solicited 
in this manner will finally appear 
in the permanent master list, either 
because they have become cus- 
tomers or have asked to be placed 
on the permanent mailing list. It 
will still be possible to check 
against these names for duplica- 
tion. Of the remaining names, the 
chances for duplication are still 
present, but it would not mean 
duplicate catalogs in any one year. 

The other control elements in 
the system are apparent without 
detailed discussion. In addition to 
the numerical page key on each 
colored sheet of gummed stickers 
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there is a letter key indicating the 
source of the list. If a prospect be- 
comes a customer, the return post- 
‘ard is removed from the alpha- 
betical file and that name is placed 
on the permanent mailing list. The 
number of customers created by 
any particular list can easily be 
tabulated and the effectiveness of 
the list evaluated. This feature 
permits testing of part of a list 
before any decision is made to use 
the entire list. The letter key also 
establishes the list source when 
catalogs cannot be delivered be- 
‘ause of an incorrect address. 
Where a purchased list is involved, 
a credit against the cost of the 
list may be involved. At the very 
least, with both alphabetical source 
key and a page key it is an easy 
matter to remove stickers from file, 
thus avoiding a waste of both 
ratalogs and postage. 

This mailing system is not uni- 
versally applicable. It was devised 
and evolved to meet a particular 
situation. But any business with 
the following characteristics might 
well consider its adoption: 

1. Your major salesman is a 
catalog, issued on a regular basis, 
to a selected market or markets. 

2. Your mailing piece is such 
that its cost is a major element in 
total cost of selling. 

3. A limited number of mailings 
to prospects is deemed advisable. 

4. The advertising budget is 
restricted. 

In some ways, this final con- 
sideration is the determining fac- 
tor. If the merchandise being sold 
by mail order carries a sufficient 
markup to permit an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, then it may 
be wise to solicit catalog requests 
by this method alone. It may be 
expensive, but the list so acquired 
will bring in a high percentage of 


sales. 











THIS 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


MAY SAVE THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS FOR YOU! 


Fraud losses in the United States 
have reached the staggering sum 
of '/2 BILLION DOLLARS AN- 
NUALLY. 

But YOU do not have to be a victim 
of fraud or negligence. YOU can 
guard against these losses that sap 
the life of business. Just get this 
booklet. It shows... 


® How you can prevent many ac- 
tual losses. 

® How to correct negligence. 

® How many kinds of business can 
use this inexpensive method. 

® How to get complete control of 
disbursements. 

® How to protect your employee 
relations. 
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SHOULD READ T 


sEND FoR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 
4756 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. 


Please send booklet, ‘‘How to Guard Against 
Loss," without obligation or charge. 


Name Title. 





Company. 





Address. 





City. Zone State. 
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Romney Robinson once said, ‘Nobody has ever found a way to kill an idea. The only 
way of meeting the challenge of an idea is to produce a better one, and the bigger 
the challenge, the better the response that is needed.’’ The ideas in this depart- 
ment are paying off, but they might be killed by bigger and better ones of your own 





Santa Fe Railroad _ 


1. Chicago Celebrates 
Railroad Centennial 


CHICAGO this month is celebrating the 
centennial of the initial run of the first 
locomotive to appear in the Windy City. 
A railroad fair featuring exhibits of 
various railroads and manufacturers of 
cars and locomotives opened late last 
month and will last until September. 

It was in October 1848, that the 10- 
ton, third-hand Pioneer made a 5-mile 
trip out into the prairie and back over 
the strap rail tracks of the Galena & 
Chicago Union Railroad. The road was 
the forerunner of the modern Chicago 
and North Western. From this start 
came the railway development that made 
Chicago the center of the longest and 
most highly developed railway system in 
the world. 

The fair stretches out along Chicago’s 
lake front. Many famous streamliners, 
including General Motors’ experimental 
Train of Tomorrow, are on display. The 
exhibits include Ilinois Central’s replica 
of New Orleans’ French Quarter as it 
exists today. The Santa Fe features an 
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indian Villege 


er: Se Se Dae ig aes st. 4 
llage at the Chicago Railroad Fair, repre- 
senting six famous tribes, carry on their daily life before centennial visitors 


Indian Village with about 120 Indians 
representing 6 famous tribes. The joint 
exhibit of the Burlington, Great 
Northern, and Northern Pacific is keyed 
to the old Wild West and features a 
rodeo and dude ranch. The Union 
Pacific has a display that portrays the 
agriculture and economy of 11 western 
states. 

A special pageant is presented four 
times daily before a 5,000-seat grand- 
stand. With a cast of 220 actors, the 
“Wheels-A-Rolling” show re-enacts great 
moments in the history of transportation. 


2. Study of Executives 
Shows Training Need 


TO FIND out whether its graduates are 
prepared for entrance into the personnel 
field, the University of Toledo (Ohio) 
recently completed a study of 84 per- 
sonnel executives. Included in the study 
were the educational and experience 
backgrounds of the men, together with 
their suggestions for college courses. 
These 84 executives hold positions 
which control 1,691,973 employees. They 





include leading manufacturers in radio, 
automobiles, steel, glass, and electrical! 
equipment. Many of them, of course, hire 
inexperienced college graduates ever; 
year. 

For purposes of comparison the c 
operating companies were divided into 
three classifications: (1) Those employ- 
ing less than 1,000; (2) those employinz 
1,000 to 5,000; (3) those employing over 
5,000. 

Companies employing under 5,000 have 
as executives men averaging 39 years of 
age. Companies employing over 5,00) 
have as_ executives individuals wh» 
average 45 years of age, and the per- 
sonnel men in these firms have an average 
of 14 years of experience. The personne! 
executives in companies with fewer than 
5,000 employees average between 8 ani 
9 years of experience. 

The study shows that there is a 
definite trend for college training as a 
requisite for entrance into the personnel 
field. For the most part, the reporting 
executives are high school and college 
graduates who have continued their 
study in night schools, institutes, or 
special conferences along specialized 
lines. About 67 per cent of the executives 
were college graduates, and ‘all indicate 
that additional study is desirable. No 
single field of college study contributed 
more than any other to their success. 

Suggestions by these businessmen 
varied considerably. Some thought college 
professors were too poorly informed to 
teach personnel and labor relations. 
Others thought their companies could 
do better with a graduate who had not 
concentrated on “personnel” courses. 


3. Gotham Hosiery Uses 
Keyed Coupons in Ads 


THE Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc. 
has devised a smooth-running selling 
method for women’s apparel that utilizes 
advertisements in national publications 
and builds sales for local retailers. 

The method is to use keyed coupons i 
national advertising. Orders obtaine:! 
through the coupons are serviced b 
Gotham directly to the customer. The 
retail profit from each, in turn, is passe 
on to the local Gotham dealer. Th: 
coupons, therefore, result not only in 
profits to the company’s 3,000 retailer: 
but produce live leads for steady loca 
patronage. 
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The Gotham Hosiery advertisements 
appear in several national publications 
and are snagging sales and new cus- 
tomers for retailers throughout the 
country. 


4, Paint Company Finds 
Receptive Customers 


SALESMEN of the Ekstrand Paint & 
Supply Company, Chicago, are hot on the 
trail of prospective customers of fire 
retardant paint within 24 hours after a 
fire has occurred in their vicinity. 

Every morning the company receives 
from the fire department a list of the 
preceding day’s fires in the city. Sales- 
men go out immediately to contact other 
businesses and people in the neighbor- 
hood of these burned-out buildings. 
Prospective customers are usually in a 
very receptive mood to listen to the ad- 
vantages of Albi-R fire retardant paint 
when they can sit by a window and see 
the smoldering ruins of another person’s 
building. 

Such a method of soliciting business 
has long been used by insurance com- 
panies, but has been employed by few 
other organizations. 


5. Bakery Spreads Name 
Of Bread Over Town 


A CONTEST recently conducted by a 
bakery in Cumberland, Maryland, made 
everybody in town conscious of Sof-Spun 
bread. 

Ort Brothers Bakery, Inc., publicized 
the contest by radio, newspapers, and 
pretty girls, all with the same question: 
“Who is Miss Sof-Spun?” Contestants 
were asked to complete the sentence “I 
like Ort’s Sof-Spun bread because...” in 
25 words or less. Clues were given in 
rhyme form and were released at various 
times through the advertising mediums. 

Prizes were supplied by local mer- 
chants and included a combination radio 
and phonograph, complete wardrobes for 
aman and a woman, and a wrist watch. 

After three weeks of publicity, the 
winner was announced in a full-page 
newspaper ad. Miss Sof-Spun turned out 
to be a former beauty contest winner 
and wife of a local businessman. 

Business at the bakery began to in- 
crease when the contest first began and 
continued at a high level even after the 
promotion was ended. 


6. University Offers 
Courses by Radio 


COLLEGE credits are now available to 
adults who enjoy listening to the radio. 

A college-by-radio plan has been 
worked out jointly by the University of 
Louisville, in Kentucky, and NBC and 
its affiliates. Courses are given in cur- 
rent events, music, literature, and other 
fields that are suited to such training by 
airwaves. 

The new student registers and pays a 
nominal fee. He is then expected to tune 
in regularly both to the appropriate net- 
work program and the supplementary 
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guidance broadcasts. Reports on_ his 
listening are submitted, as well as on 
assigned reading. At stated intervals 
and at the end of the course, he takes an 
examination prepared by the college. 

Two kinds of certificates are awarded: 
One for students not interested in or not 
qualified to seek college degree credits, 
and one that involves more concentrated 
study for students desiring college 
credits. 

The Louisville experiment started with 
two NBC network programs, “World’s 
Great Novels” and “University of Chicago 
Round Table.” Both of these broadcasts 
will be offered in the training course. 


7. This Boss Must Have 
Read Dale Carnegie 


A GIRL wrote to the “White Collar 
Girl” column of the Chicago Tribune 
recently to tell what a wonderful boss 
she has. 

She said that about a year ago he 
bought an electric refrigerator, an elec- 
tric roaster, a two-burner electric stove, 
frying pans, dishes, tables, and chairs. 
The company she works for is in the 
fruit and vegetables business, and an 
inspector gets such products for the em- 
ployees. But the boss pays for roast beef, 
lamb, veal, ham, bread, butter, sugar, all 
staples needed for a meal. Lunch at the 
office is like a Sunday dinner in the 
country. 

According to this girl: “There are 16 
men in our office and 5 women; we 
women plan and cook the meals. Our 
porter washes the dishes and tidies up 
the place—and everybody is getting fat. 
My boss invites other bosses to lunch, 
but try and top mine for a super boss.” 


8. Egry’s Welcome Mat 
Is Out for Visitors 


VISITORS to The Egry Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, get a good demon- 
stration of public relations in action. 

Upon arrival at the plant, each visitor 
is given a little booklet of welcome. His 
name is written on the front, together 
with the date. Inside reading matter tells 
him that he is a guest of Egry and should 
feel at home. Telephones are available 
for his use, and the receptionist will call 
a cab or get train and bus information 
for the visitor. Any other facilities of 
Egry are available. 

If a visitor gets impatient, he can read 
these soothing words in the booklet: “We 
appreciate fully the value of your time 
because Egry too has representatives 
seeking interviews such as you are doing 
today. You may be sure, therefore, that 
every effort will be made to put you in 
touch with your party as quickly as pos- 
sible. If you wait longer than you think 
necessary, do not hesitate to ask the 
operator to call again.” 

The visitor also receives a copy of the 
guest record. His name, company, ad- 
dress, the name of the man he wanted to 
see, and purpose of the visit are written 
on the record, which can be saved for 
the visitor’s personal use. 





Style-Master 
Associate Desk 


SIZE 60” x 30” 


MAKE YOUR PRESENT 
OFFICE SPACE 
PRODUCE MORE 


Because: Each desk saves 1% 
square feet of space. You can 
put more desks in a given 
space. 


Because: These desks are built 
to get things done. Every 
inch of the top is in easy 
reach. Full size, easy sliding 
drawer units are arranged 
for efficient working use. You 
adjust height to best working 
position and there is plenty 
of leg room for the greatest 
working comfort. 


And: “Y and E” construction 
pays you dividends in extra 
years of handsome service. 
From the baked-on Neutra- 
Tone grey finish to the at- 
tractive metal corner caps 
desks are built for long hard 
wear. 


To make your present office 
space produce more, see your 
“Y and E” dealer. 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG. 
1042 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Consult your classified telephone directory 
for your nearest “Y and E” representative. * 
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Heder WIE Zrezernee 


Office executives, more than many other executives, in any business are respon- 
sible for training the future top men in the business. The office executive or office 
manager is working today to provide the company with top men for tomorrow. 
That is the reason for emphasizing so consistently the human side of management 





ight COSTS of office 
printed matter is quite simple. 
Nine times out of ten printed mat- 
ter is ordered in quantities of 
1,000, 2,500, 5,000, 10,000, or 
25,000. When we need slightly 
more than 2,500 copies of some- 
thing, the usual custom is to order 
5,000 — when 3,000 or 3,500 
would be sufficient. Train every- 
body who has authority to write 
requisitions to study quantities 
carefully, and to stop this absurd 
jumping from -10,000 to 25,000 
and 25,000 to 50,000. Check this 
practice in your office if you want 
some surprises. This one practice 
alone is one of the chief reasons 
why the stationery storerooms are 
The prin- 
ciple may apply in ordering by 


overcrowded. same 
the gross—so often gross orders 
are either for 1, 5, or 10 gross. 
Maybe all we need is 6 gross, in 
which 
cluttering up the supply room with 
a stock of 10 gross? 


* 
CONOMY WAVES often hit 


the office executive first. We are 
all familiar with the top executive 
who, after looking at the balance 
directive that 
amounts to an order to stop buy- 
ing. As all good office executives 
know, a wise economy policy often 
consists of spending money to save 
money. offices 
recently built have shown amazing 
cost reductions, and acquisition of 
needed new equipment usually 
creates savings far ahead of the 
original estimates. We know of 


case what’s the sense in 


sheet, issues a 


Some of the new 
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one company which recently im- 
proved its office equipment in one 
plant. Savings were so great the 
management could not believe the 
figures. Similar equipment was in- 
stalled in a subsidiary company, 
and the savings turned out to be 
even greater. A stop order of 
sensible buying is often a real 
extravagance, instead of a saving. 


* 
~ A. WICHERT, office executive 


«at Fairmont Foods Company, 
that 
strikes us as unusually good ad- 
vice. He says, “If you want others 
to bet on you, act as if you are 
betting on yourself.” Office execu- 
tives have heavy responsibilities, 


recently said something 


and only by assuming even heavier 
responsibilities can they move up 
to the realm of top management. 
The office operation in the average 
business was never so important, 
and it will be a lot more important 
as taxes and Government regula- 
tions increase, and profits tend to 
grow thinner. 


sometimes de- 


* 

S UPERVISORS 
generate into “snoopervisors.” 

While there must be reports of 

breaches of discipline, errors, and 

should train 


other failures, we 
supervisors so that they are more 
than petty policemen, constantly 
hunting for petty infractions of 
rules and regulations. The super- 
visor who can train, instruct, in- 
spire, and bring out the best in 
the workers responsible to him or 
her is worth ten “snoopervisors,” 


whose chief activities are report- 
ing the human frailties of workers, 
and heckling them about mistakes. 


* 
pense are needed by office 


executives, yet we know of 
several who seem afraid to take 
vacations, fearful that something 
might happen while they are away. 
This spring a certain top-notch 
office executive took a 4-week drive 
to Mexico. When he returned an 
officer of the corporation said, “I 
never realized how well our office 
is organized until you were gone. 
Everything went on just as when 
you were on the job.” That’s about 
the greatest compliment a man can 
pay any office manager. The poor 
dopes who are afraid to go away 
on a vacation are fooling no one. 
Everybody under and above them 
knows they are afraid to leave 
their desks. This 
executive who takes his vacation 
a day or two at a time. Such fel- 


goes for the 


lows are 
when the management will realize 
that they are mastered by their 
jobs, and not masters of their 


just speeding the day 


jobs. 


* 


FFICES should be calm, peace- 

ful places, with a great ma- 
jority of the employees working 
at their desks. One sure test of the 
efficiency of an office is how many 
people you see running around, 
hurrying, dashing from one desk 
to another. Many years ago this 
writer went with the late Robert 
E. Hicks to select a printer for a 
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magazine Hicks owned. “If I go 
into the composing room and the 
foreman is sitting in his chair, with 
both feet on top of his desk, 
smoking a cigar and reading the 
sporting page this is the printer 
we want.” This writer was then 
about 21 years of age. The remark 
shocked him, then Mr. Hicks ex- 
plained, “such a foreman has 
everything in hand. The shop is 
running smoothly, and everything 
is on schedule. That’s the kind of 
a shop I want to print my maga- 
zine.” This occurred 29 years ago, 
but we have found it a pretty good 
principle to follow. Change the 
word “foreman” to office executive 
and we think the same principle is 
equally important. 


* 
IMETABLES are one of the 


most valuable assets in any of- 
fice. A timetable showing when 
mail dispatched from the home 
office will reach every branch office 
is a good idea. Another timetable 
for the completion of recurring 
jobs is another excellent aid to 
management. And _ still another 
timetable that’s valuable is one 
which shows when seasonal jobs 
should be started. Working out 
these timetables is surprisingly 
simple when the jobs are broken 
into component parts and esti- 
mates made of the time required 
for completion of each separate 
operation. One thing published 
timetables do is to put the alibi 
artists in the office on a hot spot. 


New! ...a desk model MailOpener 


_ -——* for small offices that trims a thread-like edge off 
N 


any size envelope—thick or thin—in one easy 


motion... eliminates slow hand-slitting ...Good looking, 


durable, inexpensive . . . the MailOpener saves so much time 


and effort in mail distribution, it’s mandatory for any office 


that gets mail! Write for illustrated booklet ...now! 


< 


MAILOPENER 


z= PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 


2162 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


Se = . Originators of the postage meter... 
“> officesin93 cities. 








BUILD AND OWN 


A PROFITABLE 


Substantial profits are being made 
in trailer parks accommodating 
the more-than-million responsi- 
ble citizens who own trailer 
coaches. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for a good trailer park in 
your community. T.C.M.A. can 
give you valuable facts and guid- 


TRAILER PARK 


ance, even to free architect’s plans 
and the specific advice of experts 
retained by the Association. 

As a first step, ask for’ ‘Planning 
4 Profitable Trailer Park,’’ contain- 
ing a wealth of pictures, diagrams 
and cost data. Writeto Trailer Parks 
Dept. at address below. Box 825 





TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CIVIC OPERA BUILDING e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





NOW! TWO 

FAST, STURDY, 
LOW-PRICED 

OFFICE MACHINES— 
COMPACT & PORTABLE 


®@ Electrically operated 
®@ Direct subtraction 
© Multiply key 

® Credit balance 

© Quiet Z 
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HANDY CALCULATORS 


@ Weighs 12 Ibs. 
ASK FOR 
BULLETIN 


NO-83 


®@ Easy to learn 
® Nominal service cost 
®@ Saves man-hours 


Ivan Gconalll. inc. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A 





@ New back transfer device 
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A tabulating system described in this issue, in use by a large shoe company, has 
solved many of the complexities generally found in the accounting department of 
such businesses. The solution was to mechanize with new machines as much as pos- 
sible. New equipment mentioned here may help solve the problems in your office 





Davidson Duplicator 
For Offset Copy 


MODEI. 210 duplicator has been de- 
signed especially for the systems and 
short-run duplicating field by Davidson 
Manufacturing Company. The machine 
reproduces original copy exactly in 
permanent, black, or colored ink, on 
paper stock from airmail weight to card- 
board. Preparing copy is easy, as paper 
masters can be made with pen, pencil, 
typewriter, addressing machine, or tabu- 
lator. Corrections on Davidson Paper 
Masters can be corrected by erasure. A 
half turn of the hand wheel puts 
masters into place or removes them. Be- 
cause the machine has two cylinders, the 
operator doesn’t have to lift ink and 
dampening rolls to stop or start. 
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Time-Master Portable 
Dictating Machine 

A PORTABLE electronic dictating ma- 
chine, the Time-Master, is introduced by 


Dictaphone Corporation. The new dic- 
tating medium records on a_ small, 


flexible, plastic belt, which holds 15 
minutes of dictation. The Memobelt is 
easy to mail—five nested together fit 
into a small envelope and can be mailed 
for three cents. The permanent, one- 
time recording belt is also easy to file. 
Although the Memobelt is new to the 
dictating machine field, more than eight 
million belts have been used by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in 8 years to 
record air traffic control communications. 
The Time-Master dictating machine has 
a twin transcriber, and it is also avail- 
able with a telephone recording feature. 


Master Cardineer Is 
Motorized 


MASTER Cardineer, the Rotary Card 
File, now is made in a motorized as well 
as a hand unit by Diebold, Inc. Auto- 
matic delivery of the record to the 
operator reduces record-handling time, 
lost motion, and physical effort and 
fatigue. Touching a hand button or a 
foot pedal revolves the records in either 
direction and presents the desired record 
at desk top height, within arm’s reach. 
One Master Cardineer holds 11,000 rec- 
ords in 3 square feet of space. From 
a comfortably seated position one 
operator can handle up to eight 
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Cardineers. Units can be wheeled into 
other departments or wherever they are 
needed. On peak days work can be 
divided by removing the seven segments 
holding the records. Records are pro- 
tected and kept free from dirt by a 
locked hood that disappears when not in 
use. 


Indicator Shows When 
Men Will Return 


IN AND OUT Indicator is an effective 
directory that shows which men are 
absent and when they will return. The 
Victor Safe & Equipment Company, 
Inc., makes the Indicator in one, two, or 
three panels. When the person is present, 
a green signal is placed over the word 
“In.” The signal can be moved over a 
printed time scale at the right of each 
name to show in 15-minute periods when 
the person will return. Typed names are 
easy to change, and celluloid tubes 
protect the information from dust and 
dirt. 


Desk Model Opener 
For Light Mail 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., introduces a 
new desk model letter-opening machine, 
the Model LH MailOpener. Designed 
and priced for offices with light incoming 
mail, the ‘“MailOpener” gives small 
businesses the same advantages that big 
businesses have enjoyed: Elimination of 
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slow, clumsy hand-slitting of envelopes, 
head start on the day’s work through 
earlier mail distribution, and the con- 
venience of mechanical mail opening. 
Larger firms, however, can use the Mail- 
Opener as an auxiliary to power models, 
and in executive offices, departments that 
open their own mail, and branch offices. 
Mail is opened as fast as it can be fed 
into the machine. Guard roller handles 
mail of any size or thickness. William 
O’Neil, industrial designer, styled the ma- 
chine, which is 1614, by 33, by 234 inches 
high. Finished in tan to harmonize with 
traditional or modern desk tops, the 
machine weighs less than 8 pounds. 


Adding Machine Figures 
Visible at All Times 


FIGURES are completely visibie at all 
times in the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machines, due to the 
specially designed paper tear-off knife. 
Finished in two-tone gray with black, 
the machine is available with various 
column capacities and other Underwood 
Sundstrand features. 


Two Electric Clocks in 
Chip-Proof Cases 


PLASTIC that resembles hand-rubbed 
rare wood grains encases two electric 
clocks made by Mastercrafters Clock & 
Radio Company. The Tenite surface re- 
sists dirt and needs no furniture polish 
or wax to preserve its luster. At the left 
is the Mignon, 9 inches high and 8¥, 
inches wide. Signs of the zodiac in metal 
border the face of the Constellation, 
which is 9% inches high and 85% inches 
wide. Metal stands and trim on both 
clocks are gold-plated. 


Electric Paper Stapler 
In AC or DC Models 


AUTO-STAPLER is the latest product 
of Thomas Mechanical Collator Corpora- 
tion. The electric stapler operates 
whenever papers are inserted. Com- 
pletely enclosed for safety, the Auto- 


Stapler is available in both AC and DC 
models. The time-saving device uses a 
standard Bostitch B-5 front feed stapler. 


Comfront Posture Chairs 
For Executives 


EXECUTIVE posture chair made by 
New Indiana Chair Company is fully ad- 
justable to fit any individual so that he 
feels as fresh after a day’s work as when 
he started in the morning. Seat height, 
back height, back pressure are adjust- 
able, and the back can be moved back- 
ward or forward, all without the use of 
any tools. Wood parts of Model 1411 are 
genuine American Walnut or Indiana 
solid White Oak in walnut or mahogany 
or the new Softone modern light finish. 
The Comfront chair is covered with 
genuine leather in various colors. 


Opens Cartons Quickly 
And Cleanly 


ANY CARTON can be opened quicker 
and cleaner with the new product of the 
Flash Box Opener Company. The box 
opener protects contents as it penetrates 
exactly under the outer cover thickness. 
Boxes can be reused because the Flash 
Box Opener cuts cleanly. At the same 
time the zinc opener protects the user 
from injury. Designed for heavy duty, 
the box opener puts an end to wrestling 
with heavy cartons, reduces fatigue. The 
blade holder is speedily adjusted to cut 
varying thicknesses. 
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SALES RELATION TRADE 
ANDBOOX 'ANDBOOK 'ANDBOOK 


ASPLEY 


They Are Up to Date! 


Unlike most publishers of business books, Dartnell has its 
own research and editorial staff; revision of our books on 
business management is a continuing assignment. 


Then we have our own printing plant which enables us to 
print relatively small editions inexpensively, so that new statis- 
tical and other data can be changed for each printing. One 
edition of the Sales Manager’s Handbook, for example, had 
seven printings, each with changes. 


THREE USEFUL TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 


Sales Manager’s Handbook (Fifth edition). More than a thou- 
sand pages of factual information and summarized experience 
from hundreds of sales organizations, arranged for reference 
use. Covers all phases of marketing, sales administration, sales 
promotion, and advertising. 1,100 pages. 


Industrial Relations Handbook (Third edition). Rewritten to 
incorporate changes due to the Taft-Hartley Act. Covers em- 
ployee relations, collective bargaining, labor law, employee’s 
welfare plans, pensions, in-plant feeding, community and press 
relations. 1,248 pages. 


Foreign Trade Handbook (First edition). Covers all phases 
of exporting from a practical operating standpoint. Deals 
with existing problems, such as setting up sales outlets abroad, 
financing exports, credit and collection problems, overseas sales 
promotion and advertising. 1,500 pages. 


ANY DARTNELL HANDBOOK—$10 ON APPROVAL 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 











Chicago 40, Illinois 





Small Adding Machine 
Does Big Job 


MIDGET-GIANT is the term Universi] 
Business Machines Corporation uses to 
describe the new Llorens Universal! 
Figuring Machine. In size, 5 by 8 b: 
34, inches high, the machine is really 
midget, but in capacity, 10 columns, 
listing 9,999,999.99, totaling 99,999,999.99, 
it is a giant. The machine performs ever) 
figuring task in business. The portable 
can be stored in a desk drawer or car 
ried in a traveling bag. The machine 
prints in standard type on_ standaril 
paper rolls. 


Rib-N-Rite Makes Copies 
Without Carbon Paper 


RIBBONWRITER Corporation oi 
America is producing a streamlined, sim 
plified attachment for typewriters t 
eliminate the nuisance, expense, smudges, 
and soiled fingers of carbon paper 
Working with the typewriter, the at 
tachment gives up to five copies all ir 
ink type similar to the typed original 
No carbon paper is needed. Rib-N-Rit« 
ribbons resemble ordinary typewrite) 
ribbons and are handled the same way) 
The lightweight Rib-N-Rite can be at 
tached to any standard typewriter in a 
few minutes right on the typist’s desk. 
The attachment, which anyone can use 
without special instruction, will last as 
long as the typewriter. 
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Protects Checks for 
Small Businesses 


SCIENTIFIC check-fraud protection is 
now available to the small bank account 
holder as well as to business firms. The 
Todd Company has designed a Protecto- 
graph especially for personal account 
holders, owners of small businesses, and 
professional people. The compact unit 
shreds the amount into the fiber in in- 
delible ink, making alteration impossible 
without destroying the check. Retailing 
at $19.95, the Personal Protectograph is 
finished in gray crackle trimmed in red. 


Ful-Vu Portfolios Have 
Mikafilm Sleeves 


FEATHERWEIGHT “Window-Sleeve” 
protectors are featured in the new line 
of Ful-Vu presentation portfolios an- 
nounced by Cooks’ Inc. The lighter 
weight transparent sleeves almost double 
the capacity of any standard portfolio. 
Though the new Mikafilm protectors are 
more flexible and easier to use, they are 
also less expensive than former less 
attractive protectors. 
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Makes Any Typewriter a 
Composing Machine 


ANY STANDARD typewriter becomes 
an office composing machine when the 
Marginator is added. The Marginator 
Company’s latest model was designed to 
justify copy on the proportional spacing 
Executive Model typewriters produced 
by International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. Originally called the Edison 
Margin Justifier, the Marginator makes 
inexpensive typewriter composition pos- 
sible. Stencils, offset lithography, and 
other forms of reproduction look better 
with the squared margins made by the 
justifier. 


if 


Steel Typewriter or 
Utility Table 


A TYPEWRITER or utility table is in 
production at Midwest Metal Manufac- 
turing Company. Of heavy gauge steel, 
the table is 34 inches wide, 14 inches 
deep, and 261, inches high. Baked 
enamel finish is white, green, or gray. 
Weighing 16 pounds, the table costs 
$3.25 f.o.b. St. Louis. 


Vis-ette Folder for 
Visible Records 


VIS-ETTE, a visible card record folder, 
is being produced by The Globe- 
Wernicke Company. Metal channels in 
the sturdy pressboard folder hold 20 
Kraft pockets. The pockets carry a 5- 
by 8-inch card on one side and either a 
4- by 6-inch or a 3- by 5-inch card on 
the other side. Pocket holders are 
laminated wood, and title strip protec- 
tors are celluloid. 





Mr. Executive— 


A BOOKLET 

FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
FILE 


The use of special services, 
or the service of specialists, has 
been growing with the increas- 
ing complexities of business 
management. 


Most business executives now 
maintain a Special Services 
file for quick reference as the 
needs arise. 


Professional management engi- 
neering services are now gener- 
ally regarded as being essential 
—just as are those of the lawyer, 
the insurance man, and the tax 
expert. 


A staff of management engineers 
such as ours includes specialists 
in many different management 
techniques among which are the 
following: 


Job evaluation 

Executive position evaluation 
Market research 

Inventory management 
Quality control 

Wage incentives 

Salesmen’s compensation 
Profit-sharing 

Employe benefits 


We have a new booklet contain- 
ing an outline of our manage- 
ment engineering services and 
information about our organiza- 
tion, including a list of typical 
clients. We would be glad to 
send a copy to any executive 
who would like to have it for 
his files. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 8AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Established 1920 
Charter Member of The Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 
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Lawrence A. Appley, president of the American Management Association, stated 
that the management which says that personnel activity must be reduced or elim- 
inated when business falls off is taking on the ‘‘characteristics of an ostrich.’’ A 
sound industrial relations program is needed more than ever in time of trouble 











James W. Corey, president of The Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, reviews plans 
with these athletic-minded employees for awarding a new silver cup in a baseball competition 


Safety Record at Pullman-Standard Plant 
Betters That of Safest Industry 


Workers at the Hammond, 
Indiana, plant of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company were 18 times safer 
than any worker at the average 
railway equipment shop in 1946. 

The plant had a 1.13 fre- 
quency rate. Such a record bet- 
tered that of the nation’s 
safést business, the communica- 
tions industry. The telephone 
and telegraph companies re- 
ported a frequency rate of 
3.33 and a severity rate of .21, 
both of which were consider- 
ably higher than those at the 
Hammond plant. 

Six hundred Pullman-Stand- 
ard workers assembled at Ham- 


mond recently to receive a 
trophy for this safety record. 
The master of ceremonies was 
Frank Gorsline, president of 
the Hammond Chamber of 
Commerce. He said that it was 
the second time this year that 
he has had an _ opportunity 
to cite the Hammond plant for 
its splendid contribution to 
safety. Earlier this spring he 
presented the manager of 
works with a special plaque 
that named the plant the 
winner of the annual contest 
sponsored by the Calumet Area 
Industrial Safety Council. 

The program was _ then 
turned over to Executive Vice 


President Wallace N. Barker, 
who presented the all-plant 
safety trophy. James H. Cole, 
manager of works at Ham- 
mond, accepted on behalf of the 
workers and promised his au- 
dience, “I’m sure that. its 
presence in our shops will be a 
constant reminder to our men 
and women to do a day’s work 
safely.” Frank Chupp, presi- 
dent of Local 2534, United 
Steel Workers of America, on 
behalf of the workers, thanked 
Mr. Barker and Mr. Gorsline 
for their compliments. 
Hammond radio _ station 
WJOB recorded the presenta- 
tion and aired the transcription 
in the evening so that both 
workers and their families 
could hear it. The program was 
rebroadcast a second night for 
those who missed the first airing. 





Reliance Employees 
Take Active Part 
In Athletics 


While many companies have 
paid little attention to sports 
programs for their employees 
since the war, The Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany has surprisingly good 
participation in its sports plan. 

Approximately 40 per cent of 
the motor manufacturer’s 2,200 
Cleveland and _ Ashtabula 
(Ohio) workers are actively 
engaged in athletic competition. 
The program lists six different 
sports, and the employees play 
in both company-sponsored and 
municipal leagues. 

Reliance management views 
employee participation in or- 
ganized sports as a_ valuable 
builder of better employee re- 
lations as well as community 
good will. It has continued to 
emphasize its athletic program, 
which proved so successful dur- 
ing the war. Trophies are often 
given to the winning player or 
team in a particular sport, and 
this year a new “Corey 
Trophy” was put on the block 
to be claimed by the winner in 
a_ baseball competition. The 
trophy was named after its 
originator, James W. Corey, 
president of Reliance. 

There are other companies, 
of course, that have continued 
to stress athletic programs for 
their employees. But the fact 
that so many industries neglect 
sports, particularly after a war, 
is one that is difficult to ex- 
plain. One meat packing com- 
pany once built a huge gym- 
nasium and paid its employees 
to take athletics an hour every 
day. But the program soon 
fizzled, and the gym became 4 
meeting place. 
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GM Booklet Urges 
Youths to Enter 
Auto Business 


The General Motors dealer 
reports of a scarcity of well- 
trained mechanics have 
prompted publication of a 
booklet by GM that urges more 
vocational school students to go 
into the business. 

Outlining openings for young 
men in the automobile field, the 
booklet, “Opportunities in the 
Automotive Business,” em- 
phasizes the fact that a job as 
mechanic is excellent training 
for profitable careers. The 
competent, ambitious mechanic 
can graduate to such positions 
as shop foreman, parts man- 
ager, service manager, jobber 
salesman, factory service in- 
structor, specialty repair shop 
owner, or automobile salesman. 
With his mechanical experience, 
the booklet points out, the 
young man has a background 
that will be of great advantage 
in any of these positions. 

Many dealers believe that 
vocational students shun the 
idea of service work because 
they picture a mechanic as a 
“grease monkey” and because 
they are unaware of job op- 
portunities in the motorcar 
field. The booklet says that the 
day of the alley garage with 
its “blacksmith mechanic” is 
fast disappearing. It has been 
replaced by modern garages 
equipped with the latest tools 
and equipment which create 
the atmosphere “of a labora- 
tory.” Today the mechanic 
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Dravo Corporation employees took advantage of the recent coal strike and hoarded an idled 


towboat for a series of half-day educational excursions to see 


works in clean, well-lighted 
areas, and has modern showers, 
locker rooms, hoists, and ex- 
haust-fume eliminators. 

In explaining how to get 
started, the booklet says the 
student should enroll in a high 
school which offers training in 
the automotive service field. 
Practical experience can _ be 
gained in some well-equipped 
garage under competent super- 
vision. 


McBee Repeats Newspaper Ad Campaign 
To Promote Community Relations 


The McBee Company, Athens, 
Ohio, manufacturer of special 
accounting methods and equip- 
ment, has resumed advertising 
in a local newspaper to stimu- 
late community relations. 

Similar advertisements last 
year brought thousands of re- 
quests for reprints and cleared 
up misunderstandings that 
were present among employees 
and townspeople. The success 
of the campaign last year 
prompted McBee to repeat the 
program. 

Secret of the campaign’s 
Success is believed to be the 
slanting of each advertisement 
to meet a local problem. For 
example, the first five ads this 
year are concerned with five 
different problems that con- 
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cern people right in Athens. 
One ad asks, “What’s a two- 
letter word that eliminates 
jobs?” It then goes on to ex- 
plain that the “No” given a 
salesman by a_ purchasing 
agent is that word. The reason 
the negative answer is given is 
the high price asked by the 
salesman for his product. 

McBee explains that it has 
been keeping the prices of its 
products down in the face of 
high wages. Cooperation of 
management and labor is the 
solution, the advertisement 
says. Other ads show how 
McBee advertising makes jobs 
in Athens and how the “Uni- 
versity of Industry, U.S. A.” 
is the only one of its kind in 
the world. 


Dravo-built 


craft in operation 


Dravo Takes Advantage of Coal Strike 
To Indoctrinate Its Employees 


The Dravo Corporation in 
Pittsburgh took advantage of 
the recent strike in captive 
soft-coal mines and educated 
some of its employees in the 
operation of towboats. 

The strike caused 
down of normal river 
transportation of coal and en- 
abled Dravo to offer a series of 
half-day educational excursions 
aboard one of the idle boats. 
More than 250 supervisory and 
engineering employees went 
aboard the “Wm. Pitt” of 
Dravo’s Keystone Division. 
Many of them, although highly 
skilled in various techniques in 
connection with the design and 


a_ slow- 
barge 


New Elevators Have 
Private Cockpits 
For Operators 


When Jordan Marsh’s new 
department store buildings are 
completed in Boston early next 
year, customers will ride on 
elevators equipped with private 
“cockpits” for the operatots 
and with special loud-speakers 
to broadcast wire-recorded 
floor announcements. 


construction of marine equip- 
ment, had never boarded a 
Dravo-built craft. 

Operation of the modern, 
t win-screw towboat was ex- 
plained to the excursionists by 
the “Wm. Pitt” crew. 

The coal strike began when 
the soft-coal miners refused to 
go back to the pits after their 
one-week vacation ended in 
July. They wanted to continue 
the union-shop clause in their 
new contract without the for- 
mality of a Taft-Hartley.elec- 
tion. The operators refused, so 
40,000 miners went on strike. 
After a week there was a com- 
promise, and the strike ended. 


Operators will stand in a 
private compartment extending 
from the right-hand wall of the 
car, with its floor one foot 
above the regular passenger 
level. An unobstructed view of 
the entrance is seen from the 
cockpit, thus enabling the oper- 
ator to provide safer and more 
efficient service. Passengers 
also can move directly forward 
when getting off, instead of 
having to work their way out 
from behind the operator, as 
with regular elevators. Loud- 
speakers are in the cabs. 
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BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 
Custom-fitted DO/MORE 
chairs are designed for 
restful relaxation without 
slumping. They encourage 
good posture, which helps 
retard fatigue, improves 
personal appearance. Thou- 
sands of business and pro- 
fessional men are enthusi- 
astic users of DO/MORE 


for the FREE book- 
let, "Physical Fit- 
ness and Personal : 
Appearance.” day working comfort. 


DO/JMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 803 ELKHART, INDIANA 


ee. 
DO/M service i 





It’s easy 
to bind 
records 

. in your 


office 
Liberty Loose-Leaf 


Storage Binders 
Anyone can bind loose-leaf sheets 
quickly, neatly, permanently in 
Liberty Binders. No tools needed. 
Just a push of the thumb on pat- 
ented, self-locking binding posts 
fastens sheets between steel-strong 


covers of Masonite Presdwood. 


FREE SAMPLE... 


Send the coupon with your letter- 
head for postpaid miniature sample 
Liberty Loose-Leaf Storage Binder, 
descriptive circular and valuable 
booklet, “Manual of Record Stor- 


age Practice.” 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 810, 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 


| months after date of this is- 
| sue may find supplies of the 


various booklets are exhausted. 





881. HOW TO GUARD AGAINST 
LOSS. Cummins Business Machines 
Corporation’s 16-page booklet discusses 
losses in business and suggests ways to 
prevent many of these losses. Error, 
negligence, or fraud cause most losses. 
Cummins has published some sure-fire 
methods that will strengthen controls to 
guard against losing money. Good news 
is that controls can be tightened without 
changing established accounting systems. 
Send for the booklet to find out how 
Cummins perforators can loss-proof your 


business. 
* * * 


882. VISIONAID IS BACK. For relief 
to eyes that work day after day on post- 
ing and other close work in the office, a 
paper whose color is restful is a boon. 
Hawthorne Paper Company’s folder lets 
you see for yourself how Visionaid’s 
surface absorbs light and minimizes 
glare. The paper lives up to its slogan, 
“Visionaid keeps in the public eye by 
staying out of it.” 


* - * 


883. WAGE BANDS. A form to show 
withholding tax rates under the new in- 
come tax law has been completed by The 
Todd Company and may be obtained from 
Todd’s main or branch offices. Designed 
for use with the Form-Master payroll 
posting system—posting employee’s state- 
ment, individual earnings record, and 
payroll summary in one writing—the 
wage bands are pasted at the top of the 
Form-Master earnings record form. 
Proper withholding tax deduction for 
the wage paid for any period can be seen 
at a glance. Wage bands can speed up 
the entire payroll preparation. Made up 
in various wage scales for each tax clas- 
sification, new wage bands can be pasted 
over previous ones when an employee’s 
number of dependents changes. Put these 
wage bands to work for you. 


* * * 


884. GO WITH SKYLINER. “And 
watch our smoke” might be the subtitle 


of this broadside from Orna Metal 
Products Company. A new line of steel 
office equipment is pictured. Bookcases, 
secretarial desks, telephone stands, flat 
top desks, and companion tables in gray 
or office green finish are shown. Non- 
glare Armstrong linoleum tops the desks 
and tables. Ball-bearing rollers, con- 
cealed hinges, welded construction help 
make this sturdy equipment modern and 
functional. 


* * * 


885. PRESENTING MODE-MAKER. 
The General Fireproofing Company has 
issued a booklet introducing its new line 
of metal desks. Pictured are executive, 
secretarial, conference, clerical, and bill 
ing machine desks. Their clean, graceful 
lines will harmonize with any office set 
ting. Lustrous gray finish, highlighted 
by satin aluminum trim, make the desks 
as eye-appealing as they are sturdy 
Matching file cabinets, tables, and tele 
phone stands are also featured. On 
page lists all the general office desks anu 
tables with complete measurements. 


* * 7 


886. PRIZE BOOK. If you are con- 
sidering sales contests or want to re 
vitalize your present program for stimu 
lating sales, you'll want to see Belnap 
& Thompson’s prize book. After seeing 
the merchandise pictured, you'll agree 
that your salesmen will want to outdo 
themselves to fill their homes with the 
appliances and furnishings offered as 
prizes. The book doesn’t content itself 
with giving salesmen a glimpse of what 
a little extra effort can gain for them; 
8 pages of inspirational messages on the 
fundamentals of effective selling show 
how they can be among the winners. 


” * 7 


887. THE BLACKBOARD GOES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC. Eraso Prints is the 
dramatic new visual method to instruct 
sales or office personnel. Folder from 
Rapid Copy Service shows an Eraso 
Print in action. The large, attention- 
getting photographic illustration has a 
surface that has been treated so you can 
write or draw with crayon on_ it, 
erase your notes with a damp cloth. You 
can use the prints over and over. If you 
have an instruction job to do, you'll be 
interested in this folder telling how you 
can make the lessons stick. 


7“ * 7 


888. THE INSIDE STORY OF OUT 
SIDE HELP. “On call for the needs of 
industry” is the slogan of Ebasco Serv- 
ices, Incorporated. This colorful booklet 
explains how Ebasco lives up to that 
slogan. Engineering, construction, and a 
wide range of business consulting serv- 
ices are provided by Ebasco by a staff 
that has been developed over a period 
of 40 years. If your business is consider- 
ing outside help to get across a rough 
spot or surmount a special problem, this 
booklet will tell you how an objective, 
unbiased viewpoint may find the solution 
for you. 
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889. MUSIC—THE MODERN NOTE 
IN BUSINESS. Want to improve cus- 
tomer relations, relieve employee fatigue? 
You’ve heard that music soothes the 
savage beast; it can soothe frazzled 
nerves or perk up a tired worker, as the 
case may be. This folder explains the ad- 
vantages of Radio-Phone. Recorded 
music, FM broadcast music, special Com- 
munity Chest and Red Cross appeals, 
time signals may be broadcast through- 
out the day or at special periods. A 
complete paging system is a part of this 
versatile system. Send for the folder to 
see how music would benefit your 
business. 
* * * 


8810. MODERN PRACTICAL MA- 
CHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIP- 
MENT. The new Speed King Adjusto 
Tray Binder is presented in LeFebure 
Corporation’s new catalog. Increased 
capacity, faster paper handling, easier 
operation are some of the benefits in 
using the Adjusto Tray Binder, avail- 
able in 36 stock sizes and 8 colors. 
Portable file cabinets are also shown and 
described. Reference and posting stands 
are among the other office equipment 
pictured. All the items have a single 
purpose: Faster filing, finding, and 
posting. One tray binder features metal 
tab, blue fiber index guides, with printed 
labels in assorted colors. 


7. * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


881. Cummins Business Machines Corp., 
4756 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Ill. 


. Hawthorne Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


. The Todd Company, Rochester, 
New York. 


4. Orna Metal Products Company, 
2412 S. Seventh St., St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 


. The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 


. Belnap & Thompson, Inc., 1516 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 


. Rapid Copy Service, 123 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


. Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 


. Radio-Phone Corp., 230 S. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


. LeFebure Corp., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
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NOW provir 


BY THIS 


COPYMAKING 
COMBINATION 


REX-0-¢2ce4 MODEL FM FLUID DUPLICATOR 
and HANDY NEW REX-0-g2ce4 CABINET 


You’ll produce all types of work— 
from simple duplicating to compli- 
cated systems work—faster, easier, 
and more economically with the 
REX-O-graph Model FM and its 
Quick-Change Master Guide. And 
the matching REX-O-graph Cabinet 
saves extra steps and extra time by 
keeping important supplies, fluid, 
carbon, paper, forms, within easy 


reach. Offers handy working surface 
and convenient storage space. 


Modernize your duplicating — for 
savings — with this ideal combina- 
tion of duplicator and matching 
cabinet. Ask your REX-O-graph 
dealer for a demonstration—QUICK 
DELIVERY information. Or write 
direct for complete literature. 


I REX-O-g:apA Inc. 


3741 N. PALMER STREET, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
Offices throughout the world 


GEE FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 





ROTO-SHEAR 
Opens Mail FASTER, BETTER 


Business firms from coast to coast are using 
ROTO-SHEAR Mail Openers to speed up 
opening of incoming mail and increase 
office efficiency. Note these ROTO-SHEAR 
features: 


- Opens 40 to 50 letters per minute. 
- Causes less fatigue to operator. 
3. Causes less damage to mail. 

. Has self-sharpening blade. 
5. Safety feature protects operator. 
6. Saves time, labor and money. 


Order a ROTO-SHEAR today. If not avail- 


able at your local sta- 
$34.95 


tioner, order direct. 
fied. F.O.B. DALLAS 


Money back if not satis- 
ROTO-SHEAR COMPANY DIV. 
NATIONWIDE PAPERS INC. 

1621 Wall St., P. O. Box 5571, Dallas, Texas 














she’ll have more 
time for You— 


aE 


half the time, with 


Oxford PENDAFLEX* 
hanging folders 


Users report savings up to 
50% in time and cost of 
filing. No new cabinets 
needed — Pendaflex fold- 
ers fit any letter or legal 
size file. Send the coupon 
today and start saving time 


and money. 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
——anrewr ew ewe ewe ee ee ae 7 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. I 
343 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. i 
Please send catalog and name of nearby \ 
dealer who will install trial drawer of 
Pendaflex, money back if not satisfied. 


43440 WOVE AINOW 





ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
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WATTS CLEAN COP Y* 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


SAVE TIME WITH THIS NEW 
CONVENIENCE FOR EMPLOYERS 
WHO PAY WAGES IN CASH 


One operation fills in both copies 
No loose carbons to insert 
Employer tears off and retains clean 
signed receipt 

Employee gets full records on en- 
velope flap 

Company name imprinted (if desired) 
FREE SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 
Write on your letterhead today 


*Patent Pending 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS (CO., INC. 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 





A DAY’S WORK IN ONE HOUR 


ADDRESS - TAGS - LABELS 
WITH WEBER TAG-O-GRAPH 


PRINTS UP TO 9 
TYPEWRITTEN LINES 


ONLY 
$7.50 


COMPLETE 

10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
Accuracy — Speed — Legibility . . . Change 
stencils in a split second . . . Lifetime guaran- 
tee. No moving parts . Fills many re- 
quirements . No muss, no fuss — Shipped 
with 25 “extra stencils, handwriting stylus, 
4 oz. of ink ana complete instructions. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 Ibs. Order 

WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
200 W. CENTRAL RD. MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office 1 ar sd Hearing 
Hush-A-Phone' 

Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 
ee CORP. 
6th St., N.Y. 11 














POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


DARTNELL REPORT NO. 531 
JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


—Steps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
up a job-evaluation procedure in a company 

—Job-rating specifications, forms, and proce- 
dures with data on preparing job descriptions 

—Methods for selling job evaluation to em- 
ployees and supervisors and getting union 
cooperation 

—Special features of this Report are reproduc- 
tions of numerous forms and rating scales 
used in job evaluation 


100 Pages. Price $7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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MEW BOOKS 


BUSINESS LETTERS THAT CLICK. 
This is one of the series of Printers’ Ink 
Business Bookshelf books. It has become 
a distinct pleasure to open and read one 
of these books, because we have found 
from a careful study of the four books 
which have preceded this one that we 
can expect something pretty special in 
the way of a business book from the 
magazine. Perhaps this writer is preju- 
diced in favor of Printers’ Ink, but even 
though we have been reading the paper 
since we were 16 years of age, we do not 
think our debt to them for turning out 
a corking good business paper is quite 
enough to cause us to like a dull book. 
And this book, like its older brothers, is 
not dull for a moment. On our bookshelf 
there are about 5 feet of books on letters, 
but we believe this to be the best. Why? 
Because it covers the subject carefully, 
including every facet of letter writing, 
without the Niagara of words which 
mark so many other books on business 
letters. The entire book was compiled by 
the editors and contributors of Printers’ 
Ink and published by Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. There are chapters on sales 
letters, collection letters, follow-up, com- 
plaint and adjustment letters, letters to 
regain lost customers, appearance of 
letters, fill-ins, letterheads, and envelopes, 
and many other down-to-earth details. 
Many sample letters, reproduced in 
typewriter type, with dozens and dozens 
of good phrases and paragraphs, make 
this book of 380 pages a priceless work- 
ing tool to any man who wants to write 
better letters. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $65. 





A GUIDE TO TECHNICAL WRIT- 
ING. By George W. Crouch and Robert 
L. Zetler. As a rule technical men are 
notoriously poor writers. This is espe- 
cially true when the technical man writes 
something which laymen are expected to 
read. Here is a book which will be of 
considerable assistance to technical men 
who must write reports, letters, specifi- 
cations, and other material which must 
be read by nontechnical men. It will be 
an excellent aid to the company magazine 
editor and others who must report the 
work and activities‘ of technical men, 
and who are occasionally required to 
interview technical men. There is a 
chapter on technical letters, then a 
chapter on technical and semitechnical 
articles. There is an important chapter 
on writing technical reports which ought 
to be extremely helpful to everybody who 
must prepare written reports of different 
technical activities. A considerable por- 
tion of the back of the book is devoted 
to language essentials, indexes to Eng- 
lish usage, and other information about 
English and grammar. The Ronald Press 
Company. $4. 
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WHERE YOU CAN GET 
1,200 GOOD MAILING 
LISTS—SOME FREE! 


If you ever need a really good 
mailing list you’ll know how hard 
it is to find one—that is, a good 
one! Another funny thing about 
lists is this: The most expensive 
one is sometimes a flop while a list 
that you may get free or at a cost 
of only a few dollars turns out a 
winner. 


1,200 GOOD MAILING LISTS 


To help you find good mailing lists, 
Dartnell has just published a nev 
DIRECTORY OF MAILING LIST 
SOURCES. It gives the source, 
cost, and number of names of over 
1,200 lists. It comes in a spiral- 
bound book, 8% by 11 inches, costs 
$5.00 a copy, and is a good invest- 
ment for any concern using lists. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


You'll be amazed at the variety of 
mailing lists suggested in this 
new source book—everything from 
architects to executives, engineers 
to teachers. Some of the lists are 
curious ones too—like the list of 
32 firms canning alewives! But 
most of them are practical trade 
and business lists you will want to 
use, such as 9,000 chain-store 
buyers and 500,000 auto owners in 
one state alone. Why not send for 
a copy today on approval? 





MALLEAY ALY | 
OERCES 


150 Pages 
BY,” by 11’ 
Spiral 
Bound 


Sent on 
Approval 





The \iteoll Cnpotatin 


4662 Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Illinois 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

5S Ansonia, Conn. 


yaa" FILE 
” SIGNALS 


Labels—All Kinds 


LOW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE mmm ENGRAVED eee ROLL cme 


TOMPRINS SéZzvice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA. 34, PA. 














Executives Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








Postcard Advertising 
DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
our Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Ilinois 


WHERE 10 BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs — 
BROKEN? wri Sncsince ( 


e 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 620, Exeter, Nebr. 





Advertising Literature 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE, copy, 
layouts, ideas for Publications and Direct 
Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. ROBERT 
PETERSON, phone Central 6750, 442 Civic 
Opera Bldg., Chicago 6. 


Inventions for Sale 











Branch Office Services 
Ask for illustrated folder. PROTECTION 
INCORPORATED. Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Used Business Machines 


ADDING MACHINES $12.95. Free Circular. 











JUNG, Box 74, Westwood, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. \ 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


New & Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Corporation Accountant 


Financing 





ACCOUNTANT—Experienced on corporation 
books including manufacturing, costs, taxes, 
finance and business law. Address Post Office 
Box 404, Cincinnati. 





CAPITAL SEEKERS—Advice in Corporate 
Organization and securing Capital ; also review 
past operations. W. HITCHMAN COM- 
PANY, 90 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ARRINER ECCLES’ statement to the 
House Banking Committee that we can- 
not escape “an eventual bust” has had a sober- 
ing effect on business. The more so because 
it confirms a widely held belief. But the net 
result of the special session of Congress is that 
inflation will be allowed to stew in its own 
juice until after the November election. If 
the Republicans win they will have to do some- 
thing about prices. Our guess is that such 
action will include drastic reduction of Federal 
spending, further restrictions on credit, higher 
interest rates, widespread apprentice training, 
making work stoppages more difficult, and 
other varied schemes to step up production 
out of which wages and taxes must be 
paid. As a last resort a wage freeze may be 
tried. But as British experience amply proves, 
external controls, whether wage or price con- 
trols or both, usually mean black market con- 
trol. But regardless of method, it is a fair guess 
that if the Dewey-Warren ticket carries the 
country, as now seems probable, the back of 
the boom will be broken by next summer. On 
the other hand, should the Truman-Barkley 
ticket win, business can look for rigid price 
controls, not too rigid wage controls, heavy 
taxes on profits, and a gradual drying up of 
venture capital. But regardless of who wins 
we can count on wages staying at their present 
level for some years to come. Since both 
parties are committed to collective bargaining 
as the national labor policy, wages are more 
likely to go up rather than down. So the 
chances of our having 100-cent dollars again 
are slim indeed. But our present 50-cent 
dollar (in terms of current wholesale prices) 
may some day be worth 60 cents. To figure on 
more is just wishful thinking. 


Men’s Clubs 

Two past presidents of Rotary Interna- 
tional, Clinton Anderson of New Mexico and 
Tom Davis of Montana are running for the 
Senate. One is a Democrat, the other a 
Republican. Perhaps that will give Columnist 
Sydney J. Harris reason to pause in his one- 
man campaign to prove that men’s clubs are 
sillier than women’s clubs. “So-called ‘execu- 
tives’ clubs,” writes Sydney, “meet solely for 
the purpose of massaging each other’s preju- 
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dices, cursing the Administration, pointing 
with pride to the accomplishments of an eco- 
nomic system they barely understand, and 
breaking up in a benign haze of brandy fumes 
and cigar smoke.” Admitting that some service 
clubs are more vocal than useful, and a few 
do proclaim high principles but often fail to 
practice them in the clubs’ operations, busi- 
nessmen’s clubs have their place. Aside from 
“do good” projects, some of which we will 
admit are a bit on the silly side, they con- 
tribute to the national welfare by developing 
leadership qualities in members. Indeed, that 
is the basic purpose of Rotary. As an inter- 
national organization it has centered its efforts 
on building men. Clinton Anderson and Tom 
Davis, who came up through Rotary as club 
presidents, district governors, directors, and 
international presidents, give point to the wis- 
dom of Rotary’s policy. 


Dead-End Leads 


One of the leaking faucets in business is the 
time wasted satisfying persons who want free 
literature, special information, samples, or 
what have you. One of our readers figures it 
costs his company $16 to follow up a sales 
lead. We don’t know if that figure includes 
overhead or not. We do know another company 
which was shocked to find it was spending 
more to send salesmen out on dead-end leads 
than it was spending for its advertising. It is 
amazing how few people stop to think what 
it costs to give them free service. Trying to 
sell curiosity seekers has always been a prob- 
lem, but it is a real headache today as the cost 
of operating salesmen and the cost of printed 
material climb upward. Perhaps it is time to 
reappraise the purpose of our advertising’ 
After all its basic function is to shorten the 
time required to get customer acceptance for 
a product or service. You can get it the hard 
way without advertising at all. But the right 
kind of advertising should enable you to do in 
three years what otherwise would take ten. So 
in making your advertising plans for 1949 
keep that in mind. The results of your ad- 
vertising will be measured by the growth of 
the business, and not by a pile of inquiries, 
most of which will gather dust on the back 
seat of some salesman’s car.—J. C. A. 
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